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The  Department  of  State  carries  out  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
represents  American  interests  at  embassies  and  consulates 
throughout  the  world.  If  you  care  about  your  country  and  are 
interested  in  using  your  IT  skills  to  provide  and  leverage  IT 
products,  services,  and  solutions  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  you’ll  find  challenging  opportunities  to  put  your  IT 
skills  to  work  in  the  Foreign  Service.  We  seek  a  motivated  and 
empowered  workforce  that  is  the  model  for  IT  innovation, 
expertise,  partnership,  and  customer  satisfaction. 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

Information  Management  Specialists  perform  a  wide  range  of 
information  services.  Duties  include  communications  support, 
systems  administration,  administering  and  installing  PC/ 
LAN/WAN  and  telecommunications  equipment,  data  circuit 
troubleshooting,  and  programs  for  pouch,  mail,  records 
management,  and  telephone.  Requisite  qualifications  include 
a  computer-related  degree  or  a  technical/product  certificate 
and  1  year  of  specialized  experience. 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 
TECHNICAL  SPECIALISTS 

(RADIO,  TELEPHONE,  AND  DIGITAL  TECHNICIANS) 

Experience  in  installation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  digital, 
radio,  and  telephone  equipment  is  required.  Training/experience 
in  installation  and  diagnostic  repair  of  radio,  radar,  satellite. 


TDM/FDM  multiplexers,  modems,  routers,  computer  and 
networks,  crypto,  packet  switching,  PBX,  and  telephone  support 
systems  is  also  necessary.  Requisite  qualifications  include  a 
degree  in  electrical,  electronics,  or  engineering  technology  or  a 
technical/product  certificate  and  1  year  of  experience. 

Positions  require  U.S.  citizenship,  worldwide  availability,  a 
medical  examination,  and  a  background  investigation. 

Recruitment  bonuses  are  available.  Benefits  package  includes 
overseas  housing  and  relocation,  Federal  plus  local  holidays 
overseas,  thrift  savings  plan,  sick  and  annual  leave,  group  health 
and  life  insurance,  and  more.  Please  visit  our  Web  site: 
www.state.gov/www/careers  for  details  and  an  application. 

Or,  call  (703)  875-7192;  or  e-mail  at 
imsmail@perreewpoa.us-state.gov 

Or,  write  to: 

U.S.  Department  of  State 
PO  Box  9317-CW 
Arlington,  VA  22219 


An  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS.  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS.  NETWORK 
administrators.  Webmasters.  Must  have  skills  in  C+  +  .  ERR  Java.  TCP/IR 
Relational  database  architectures.  Client/server  computing. 

What’s  all  the  buzz?  It’s  the  stuff  you’ll  see  in  job  listings  throughout 
the  Web,  in  newspapers  and  at  job  fairs.  Yeah,  it  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
buzzwords,  but  the  fact  is,  it’s  also  reality.  Reality  in  the  world  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  that  is. 

The  IT  industry  is  hiring  at  incredibly  fast  rates,  and  the  college  grad 
pool  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  That  not  only  means  that  you  might  be 
able  to  be  choosy  about  where  you  want  to  work  and  what  you  want  to  be, 
but  also  that  you  might  have  the  luxury  of  demanding  more. 

But  before  you  post  that  resume  online  or  sign  up  for  the  job  interview 
of  your  dreams,  remember  a  few  things: 

■  Know  what  type  of  job  you’re  looking  for.  You  may  be  familiar  with  the 
buzzwords,  languages  and  technologies,  but  do  you  really  know  what 
they  mean?  (See  “Help  Wanted,  IT  Strategists,”  page  4.) 

■  Do  your  homework.  The  more  you  know  about  a 
company,  the  easier  the  interview  will  be.  (See  “In  the 
Know,”  page  41.) 

■  Haste  makes  waste.  (Didn’t  your  grandmother  say 
that?)  Think  carefully  about  what  you  want  your 
resume  to  say  about  you,  and  who  is  going  to  read  it. 

(See  “Resume  Rigors,”  page  37.) 

Whatever  you  decide  to  do,  keep  this  in  mind:  In 
the  current  IT  job  arena,  the  ball  can  easily  be  in  your  court.  Don’t  let  it 
bounce  away. 

Best  wishes, 

)oyce  Chutchian  Ferranti 
E-mail:  campus@computerworld.com 


Cover  illustration:  Eddie  Guy 
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A  JOB  IN  IT  CAN  MEAN  MANY  THINGS.  HERE’S 
A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  SOME  HOT  IT  PROJECTS 
AND  THE  SKILLS  THEY  REQUIRE 


By  Joanie  Wexler 

AS  A  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  OR  ENGINEERING 
major  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  you  already 
have  taken  large  strides  toward  building  a  lucrative 
career.  Soon,  however,  you  will  be  pounding  the 
pavement  alongside  a  horde  of  other  recent  grads 
armed  with  resumes  touting  the  same  impressive  in¬ 
formation  technology  credentials  that  you  have. 

How  do  you  distinguish  yourself?  And  where  and 
how  do  you  apply  the  skills  you  have  learned  —  or 
pick  up  special  ones  —  to  help  you  find  a  job  that  you 
like,  pays  a  decent  buck  and  also  offers  an  exciting  ca¬ 
reer  path? 

Part  of  the  equation  depends  on  market  demands, 
which  are  driven  by  the  project  trends  going  on 
across  IT  organizations.  Extracurricular  activities, 
summer  internships  and  part-time  jobs  that  allow 
you  to  develop  expertise  that  applies  to  hot  IT  proj¬ 
ects  will  move  your  marketability  up  a  notch  or  two. 

The  good  news  is  that  most  employers  are  prepared 
to  train  newcomers  in  the  specific  technologies  and 
tools  they  are  using.  Employers  are  willing  to  invest 
heavily  in  training  because  “there  is  a  virtual  feeding 
frenzy  for  computer  professionals.  The  industry  is  ab¬ 
sorbing  recent  college  grads  at  a  faster  rate  than  uni¬ 
versities  can  produce  them,”  says  Gary  Kaplan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gary  Kaplan  &  Associates,  an  executive 


search  firm  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Representatives  from  various  environments,  how¬ 
ever,  note  that  basic,  broad  IT  skills  —  such  as  know¬ 
ing  several  programming  languages  —  are  becoming 
commodities  that  are  necessary  to  simply  get  you  in 
the  door. 

Wanted:  Magician 
with  people  skills 

In  addition  to  that  basic  education,  employers  es¬ 
pecially  value  workers  who  understand  how  tech¬ 
nologies,  applications  and  operating  systems  inte¬ 
grate  (or  don’t)  with  one  another.  It’s  the  “magic”  of 
fitting  parts  into  a  competitive  IT  solution  that  dis¬ 
cerns  the  outstanding  technologist  in  today’s  market, 
notes  Malek  Tayara,  technology  team  leader  at 
i-Cube,  an  IT  consulting  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Tayara  recently  earned  both  his  bachelor’s  and  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  in  computer  science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  interned  at  Intel  Corp.,  where  he 
worked  on  developing  the  Pentium  processor.  He 
opted  to  go  the  IT  consulting  route  up  front  to  gain 
exposure  to  a  broad  set  of  projects. 

“In  technology  companies  like  Intel,  there  tends  to 
be  more  of  a  day-to-day  focus  on  technology,”  he  says. 

Continued  on  page  6 
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HELP  WANTED:  IT  STRATEGISTS 


Continued  from  page  4 

But  in  other  environments,  there  is  a 
greater  emphasis  on  “soft  skills”  —  in- 
terpersonal,  business  and  project  man¬ 
agement  strengths,  he  adds. 

Shannon  Burroughs,  a  recent  graduate 
and  field  project  leader  at  New  York- 
based  IT  consulting  firm  Cap  Gemini 
USA,  agrees.  Burroughs  has  received 
two  technical  diplomas  in  application 
development  at  the  Chubb  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Parsippany,  N.J.  But  the 
first  “hot  skill”  he  cited  as  required  in  his 
work  with  year  2000  application  devel¬ 
opment  and  code  conversions  was 
“speaking  and  writing  effectively”  (see 
“Talking  the  Talk,”  page  53). 

Burroughs  says  he  gives  presentations 
to  about  30  people  on  a  regular  basis  and 
must  document  his  work  clearly  and  ef¬ 
fectively.  “Communication  must  be  pre¬ 
cise  all  the  time;  miscommunication  can 
lead  to  negative  results,”  he  warns.  Not 
only  did  Burroughs  take  a  public  speak¬ 
ing  course  to  strengthen  his  skills  for 
this  part  of  his  job,  but  he  notes  that  he 
often  practices  giving  presentations  to 
members  of  his  family  —  or  to  himself  in 
front  of  a  mirror  (see  “It’s  Showtime!” 
page  49). 

The  list  of  “hot  projects/hot  skills”  be¬ 
low  will  familiarize  you  with  IT  trends 
and  the  skills  employers  are  seeking.  But 
remember  that  few  skills  exist  in  a  vacu¬ 
um.  Most  skills  overlap  across  projects 
or  go  hand-in-hand  with  one  another, 
which  is  where  the  demand  for  integra¬ 
tion  experts  comes  in. 


THIS  BROAD  PROJECT  AREA  includes 
work  related  to  networks  based  on  IP. 
Those  include  intranets,  extranets  and 
the  Internet  —  networking  buzzwords 
you  have  likely  heard  ad  nauseam. 

Although  the  Internet  is  a  candidate 
for  becoming  the  network  platform  for 
corporate  intranets,  industry  analysts 
predict  that  this  use  won’t  be  wide¬ 
spread  among  large  companies  until 
2003.  That’s  because  the  Internet  still 
has  a  way  to  go  in  terms  of  being  reliable 
and  secure  enough  to  cut  the  mustard 
v.  th  most  CIOs  and  their  staffs.  Light 


bulb!  These  Internet  reliability  and  secu¬ 
rity  deficits  lead  to  lucrative  skill  set  No. 
1:  Getting  smart  about  how  to  make  IP 
networks  perform  well  regardless  of  the 
applications  supported  and  with  the 
same  privacy  that  IT  staffs  enjoy  with 
“closed”  networks. 

Of  the  top  10  IT  skills  currently  in  de¬ 
mand,  according  to  a  recent  Computer - 
world  survey  of  IT  managers,  networking 
headed  the  list.  One  reason  is  that  “net¬ 
works  have  become  more  complex  to 
run  than  determining  with  ‘how  many 
nines’  you  can  achieve  in  network  up¬ 
time  —  99.9,  99.99  or  99.999  percent,” 
explains  Chris  Berriman,  training  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  manager  at  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.,  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
IP-based  networking  products.  To  ad¬ 
dress  an  industry  shortage  of  network¬ 
ing  skills,  Cisco  recently  launched  spe¬ 
cialization  and  career  certification 
programs  (see  “Network  tutoring”  at 
right). 

Indeed,  IT  and  network  staff  working 
on  hot  projects  now  must  be  familiar 
with  the  following  in  the  IP  world  —  to 
name  just  a  few: 

•The  TCP/IP  protocol  stack,  including 
the  unusual  windowing  characteristics 
of  TCP 

•  Quality-of-service  and  bandwidth 
management  technologies 

•  Encapsulation  of  other  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  in  IP 
•Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode 

•  Network  security 

The  first  two  skills  have  to  do  with 
ensuring  fast,  consistent  user  response 
times  with  the  applications  that  run  on 
the  IP  network,  regardless  of  what  char¬ 
acteristics  the  networked  application 
presents. 

That’s  also  important  because  many 
companies  are  considering  merging  LAN 
data  with  their  voice,  real-time  video, 
SNA  and  other  traffic  of  varying  behav¬ 
iors  onto  a  single  IP  network  (the  Inter¬ 
net  or  an  intranet)  for  the  associated 
cost  savings.  Industry  experts  expect 
that  convergence  will  take  two  to  three 
years  before  becoming  widespread 
across  IT  organizations. 

In  addition  to  understanding  band¬ 
width  management,  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  voice  signaling  and  compression 
technologies  will  be  necessary  for  IT 
staffers  planning  and  implementing 


Network 

tutoring 

The  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Association  (ICA)  has  an 
annual,  weeklong  Network 
Technology  Institute  (formerly 
called  the  ICA  Summer  Pro¬ 
gram)  at  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  in  Boulder  in  August. 

Among  the  sessions  this 
year  are:  Switching  vs.  Routing, 

Year  2000  Planning  for  Recovery, 
Packet  Technologies,  Internet/ 
Intranet/  Extranet,  Network  Securi¬ 
ty,  Voice  over  IP  and  Electronic 
Commerce.  (Sound  familiar?)  Visit 
mvw.  icanet.  com/summerprogram 
Ztopics99.html for  other  ICA  pro¬ 
gram  topics  and  more  info. 

those  convergence  strategies.  These 
technologies  could  include  Signaling 
System  7,  as  well  as  Q.  Signaling  and 
Common  Channel  Signaling. 

Understanding  the  international 
H.323  standard  for  supporting  multi- 
media  applications  over  IP  networks 
also  will  become  important.  Protecting 
an  organization  against  intrusions  is  an¬ 
other  key  area  of  network  concern. 

An  understanding  of  user  authentica¬ 
tion  and  authorization,  including  the 
Remote  Authentication  Dial-In  User 
Service  protocol,  the  IP  Security  stan¬ 
dard  for  encryption/decryption  and  Lay¬ 
er  2  Tunneling  Protocol,  is  important  for 
protecting  Internet  traffic  from 
intruders. 

Continued  on  page  8 
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MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING  SERVICES 


This  is  where  unparalleled  training  leads  to  the  professional  growth  that  you  desire.  This  is  where 
recognition  for  your  contributions  is  a  reality,  and  a  healthy  balance  between  work  and  life  is 
a  priority.  New  challenges?  They'll  be  here  for  you  on  Day  One.  As  part  of  our  Management 
Consulting  team,  you  will  have  opportunities  to  help  global  top-tier  clients  solve  complex 
business  problems. 

We  invite  you  to  learn  more  about  management  consulting  career  opportunities  by  visiting  our 
website  or  your  Career  Services  Center.  Your  first  step  to  a  rewarding  career.. .our  Online  Career 
Profile.  Take  that  step  @:  www.pwcglobal.com/mcscareers  Just  click  on  "Careers." 

Interested  candidates  should  forward  their  resume  to  PricewaterhouseCoopers,  Attn:  CW0319, 

PO  BOX  30004,  Tampa,  FL  33630-3004 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  is  proud  to  be  an  Equal  Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

©  7999  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP.  PricewaterhouseCoopers  refers  to  the  U.S.  firm  of  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LL 
and  other  members  of  the  worldwide  PricewaterhouseCoopers  organization. 
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LIKE  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  before  it, 
the  Internet  has  emerged  as  the  latest 
new  vehicle  for  selling  goods  and  ser- 
vices.  Firms  have  discovered  that  sales 
and  marketing  over  the  Net  can  create  a 
significant  new  revenue  stream  because 
it  basically  reaches  nearly  everyone  and 
allows  users  to  be  interactive. 

Businesses  are  taking  electronic  com¬ 
merce  seriously.  For  example,  retailer 
Recreational  Equipment  Inc.  has  a  “store 
manager”  for  its  electronic  store  with  a 
separate  profit-and-loss  responsibility. 
And  Chicago-based  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  recently  created  an  electronic-com¬ 
merce  department  headed  by  its  own 
president,  notes  Gael  Flanauer,  senior 
director  of  human  resources  in  the  Sears 
information  systems  group. 

The  skills  Hanauer  specifies  as  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Sears’  electronic-commerce  effort 
include  most  of  the  networking  skills  list¬ 
ed  under  IP  projects  (remember,  skills 
don’t  exist  in  a  vacuum!)  and  familiarity 
with  Java  programming,  client/server 
computing,  operating  systems  and  rela¬ 
tional  database  architectures. 

Java  programming  is  a  particularly 
hot  skill  with  a  future,  as  it  moves  from 
a  front-end  technology  to  a  back-end 
processing  foundation,  notes  Subbu  Bal- 
akrishnan,  associate  director,  a.k.a.  “Java 
Guru,”  at  i-Cube.  Java  was  created  to  de¬ 
velop  interactive  content  on  the  World 
Wide  Web,  often  in  support  of  electron¬ 
ic  commerce,  and  it  was  a  way  to  ensure 
platform-independence  at  the  front  end 
for  this  interactivity. 

“Now,  more  general  business  applica¬ 
tions  aside  from  the  Internet  are  becom- 
ingjava-based,”  Balakrishnan  says.  “This 
is  because  Java  allows  you  to  write  code 
in  one  location  and  execute  it  anywhere 
—  on  Unix,  [Windows]  NT,  the  Inter¬ 
net  or  on  an  AS/400.” 

For  electronic  commerce  to  flourish 
on  the  Internet,  all  parties  need  a  way  to 
verify  one  anothers’  identities  and  estab¬ 
lish  trust.  An  understanding  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  Secure  Electronic  Transaction  pro¬ 
tocol  and  Netscape  Communication 
Corp.’s  Secure  Socket  Layer-based  com- 


“Client/server  is  still  very 
hot. . . .  Now,  however  . . . 
we  are  expected  to  be  a  lot 
smarter  about  managing 
these  projects.” 

Malek  Tayara,  technology  team  leader,  i-Cube 


merce  server  technology  is  in  order  here. 
Included  in  this  area  are  knowledge  and 
skills  that  pertain  to  trusted  third  par¬ 
ties,  encryption,  smart  cards,  cybercash 
and  up-can-coming  micropayments. 


YEAR  200 


DEPENDING  ON  WHEN  you  enter  the  job 
market,  three  things  may  have  happened 
with  this  currently  hot  —  OK,  make 
that  “desperate”  —  IT  focus  area. 

Scenario  1:  You  will  jump  into  a  year 
2000  project  in  the  11th  hour  and  help 
save  the  day  for  your  organization. 

Scenario  2:  The  problems  will  have  all 
been  resolved,  and  your  expertise  will 
not  be  needed  here,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Scenario  3:  The  world  as  we  know  it 
will  have  come  to  a  near-standstill. 
Anarchy  will  abound  because  the  phone 
companies,  utilities,  government,  banks, 
prisons  and  other  organizations  failed  to 
upgrade  their  code  and  chips  in  time. 

At  issue  here,  of  course,  is  the  feverish 
attempt  to  convert  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  systems  from  processors  and  code 
that  only  recognize  dates  up  through  the 
year  1999.  When  1999  ends,  program 
clocks  will  turn  to  00.  In  some  cases,  this 
figure  will  be  interpreted  as  1900.  The 
bug  could  wreak  havoc  with  data  or 
cause  some  systems  to  shut  down.  The 
situation  is  a  result  of  a  programming 
shortcut  long  used  to  conserve  memory 
space  —  abbreviating  the  representation 
of  a  year  from  1900  through  1999  to  just 
two  digits  instead  of  four. 

The  lion’s  share  of  those  abbreviated 
components  exist  in  mainframe  proces¬ 
sors  and  code,  usually  generated  in 


Cobol.  Those  working  on  year  2000 
projects  generally  use  homegrown  tools 
to  convert  from  one  language  to  another 
or  run  through  volumes  upon  volumes  of 
software  code  to  find  noncompliant  pro¬ 
gramming  and  upgrade  it. 

Most  firms  don’t  expect  new  gradu¬ 
ates  to  have  learned  Cobol,  but  many 
year  2000  workers  will  need  to  learn  the 
language  on  the  job.  Firms  often  hire  on 
a  temporary  basis  retired  programmers 
with  Cobol  programming  skills. 

And  what  happens  after  your  year 
2000  conversion  project  comes  to  an 
end?  Many  year  2000  workers  can  redi¬ 
rect  their  experience  into  enhancing 
other  mainframe  applications,  says  Jim 
Woodward,  senior  vice  president  at  Cap 
Gemini  America,  who  runs  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  TransMillennium  Year  2000  divi¬ 
sion.  “Many  companies  have  put  enhanc¬ 
ing  their  applications  on  hold  while 
focusing  on  year  2000  projects,  so  there 
is  a  backlog  of  application  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made,”  he  notes. 

A  common  career  move  seems  to  be 
to  take  up  client/server  development. 
When  Caterpillar  Inc.  completed  its 
year  2000  testing  and  certification,  for 
example,  recent  grad  and  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  Wesley  Stark  moved  over  to  devel¬ 
oping  PC  graphical  user  interfaces  for 
the  client  portion  of  mainframe-based 
human  resources  applications.  “It’s  all 
about  taking  older  applications  and 
making  them  newer,”  Stark  explains. 

Stark  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  applied  computer  sci¬ 
ence  from  Illinois  State  University  in 
1997.  Before  becoming  a  paid  employee, 
Stark  interned  between  his  junior  and 
senior  years  at  Caterpillar. 

Continued  on  page  10 
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Are  you  ready? 


Graduation.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  it  seemed  like  it  would  never  happen.  And  now  it’s  inside  the  perimeter,  crashing  through  the  wallsof  delay 
and  denial.  Demanding  your  attention.  Your  immediate  attention.  If  you’re  Captain  0  or  Calypso,  you  respond  with  lightning  reflexes  and 
heavy  weapons.  But  if  you’re  a  mild-mannered  (yet  talented)  college  student,  you  contact  Compaq.  The  world’s  second-largest  computing 
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company,  with  opportunities  in  just  about  every  field  imaginable — from  marketing  to  microprocessor  design.  We’re  drawing  on  the  best  and 
the  brightest  to  fill  positions  at  our  facilities  in  Houston,  Boston,  Silicon  Valley,  and  across  the  country.  And  we’re  making  it  worth  your  while 
with  generous  compensation,  relocation,  and  loan  reduction  packages.  Visit  our  Web  site  to  apply  on-line.  And  send  us  an  e-mail  at 


legionhq@compaq.com  to  get  your  free  Captain  0  and  Calypso  comic  book  and  complimentary  Sea-Monkeys! 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEPLOYMENT 
of  client/server  applications  remain 
large  components  of  the  enduring  trend 
toward  distributed  computing. 

Understanding  software  life  cycle  is- 
sues,  LANs  and  WANs,  the  rapid  deveb 
opment  of  client/server  applications  us¬ 
ing  visual  programming  tools  and 
relational  databases  all  play  a  part  in 
that  equation.  Along  with  Stark,  Bur¬ 
roughs  is  turning  to  this  field  as  a  natur¬ 
al  port  from  his  year  2000  work. 

He  just  received  his  second  diploma 
from  the  Chubb  Institute  —  this  time  in 
client/server  application  development 
—  to  “prepare  myself  for  the  future 
when  the  year  2000  field  closes.” 

“Client/server  is  still  very  hot  —  you 
can’t  deny  its  benefits,”  adds  Tayara, 


who  is  working  on  a  project  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  move  a  financial  system  off  an 
IDMS-  and  Cobol-based  mainframe  ap¬ 
plication  to  a  client/server  system. 
“Now,  however,  the  industry  has  learned 
about  all  the  cost  and  management 
trade-offs,  so  we  are  expected  to  be  a  lot 
smarter  about  managing  these  projects 
so  that  they  actually  pay  off.” 


DATA  WAREHOUSING  IS  A  TERM  for 
capturing  and  storing  information  on 
trends  and  customers  that  could  prove 
valuable  to  an  organization  down  the 
road  when  sliced  and  diced  —  or 
“mined”  —  in  various  ways. 

An  organization’s  marketing  team 
likely  will  wind  up  doing  the  analysis  of 
the  data  stored  in  the  warehouse.  “Still, 
when  a  marketer  asks  for  a  certain  kind 


of  information,  the  valuable  IT  worker 
must  understand  the  analysis  goals  to 
understand  how  to  mine  the  informa¬ 
tion  requested,”  notes  Mike  Schiff,  a  30- 
year  computer  industry  veteran  and  di¬ 
rector  of  data  warehousing  strategies  at 
IT  research  firm  Current  Analysis  Inc.  in 
Sterling,  Va. 

It’s  important  to  understand  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  relational  databases  and  SQL 
and  to  know  how  to  build  database  ta¬ 
bles  in  the  data  warehousing  area,  as 
well  as  in  related  enterprise  resource 
planning  projects  (ERP),  Schiff  says. 


ERP  INVOLVES  DEPLOYING  application 
modules  —  such  as  human  resources, 
manufacturing,  payroll  and  inventory 
management  —  that  run  many  or  all  of  a 
company’s  business  processes  in  an  inte¬ 
grated  fashion. 


One  of  the  nation's  top  IT  shops 
isn't  even  in  an  IT  company. 


We  offer  competitive  compensation  and  a  benefits 
package  that  includes  medical/dental/vision,  401  (k), 
tuition  reimbursement,  a  carpool  program  and  a  complete  fitness 
center.  More  than  that,  you'll  enjoy  an  open,  entrepreneurial  environment  including  flex 
time,  casual  dress  and  wide  open  opportunities  for  growth  and  advancement. 


it's  at  Countrywide  Home  Loans.  We  have 
all  the  right  tools  and  toys  you'd  look  for  in 
an  IT  employer.  And  a  few  things  you  might 
not  expect.  Such  as  the  fact  that  we've  been 
chosen  as  a  strategic  partner  by  such  tech¬ 
nology  titans  as  IBM,  Microsoft  and  Compaq. 
We've  even  developed  advanced  proprietary 
applications  to  improve  our  loan  processes. 
Ail  this  plus  the  strength  and  stability  that 
comes  from  being  the  nation's  leader  in  the 
residential  mortgage  industry.  Our  dynamic 
growth  has  created  the  following  opportu¬ 
nities  at  our  Calabasas,  Simi  Valley  and 
Pasadena,  CA  and  Plano,  TX  facilities: 

•  Visual  C++/Developers 

•  VB/SQL  Developers 

•  AS/400  A/isual  Age  Java  Developers 

•  AS/400  Computer  Operators 

•  AS/400  Project  Leaders 

•  SQL/DBAs 

•  Intranet/Internet  Developers 

•  Systems  Analysts 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developers/ 
Administrators 


For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Countrywide, 
Attn:  CW/315,  26541  Agoura  Rd.,  AC-90,  Calabasas,  CA  91302.  E-mail:  itrecruiting@ 
countrywide.com.  FAX:  (818)  878-6616.  www.countrywide.com.  Principals  Only.  EOE  MFDV. 


futureofit.com 

IS  Countrywide 


HOME  LOANS,  INC. 


©1999  Countrywide  Home  Loans,  Inc.  Trado/Service  Marks  are  the  property  of  Countrywide  Credit  Industries,  Inc.,  or  Its  subsidiaries. 
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We  prefer  people 
who  know  the 
application  cold.” 


Gael  Hanaucr,  senior  director  of  HR,  Sears  IS 


Experience  in  developing  any  of  the 
systems  that  make  up  an  ERP  system  is 
a  plus  in  this  area.  In  addition,  ERP  is 
one  of  the  areas  where  employers  need 
workers  who  are  specifically  trained  in  a 
given  vendor’s  product.  Sears,  for  exam' 
pie,  runs  an  ERP  application  from  Peo- 
pleSoft  Inc.,  “and  we  prefer  people  who 
know  the  application  cold,”  Hanauer 
says,  though  the  company  will  train 
those  with  experience  in  building  pay- 
roll  systems. 

Again,  projects  and  the  skills  required 
to  implement  them  don’t  exist  in  isola- 
tion.  ERP  applications  from  companies 
such  as  Baan  Co.,  PeopleSoft  and  SAP  AG 
tend  to  consume  large  volumes  of  net' 
work  bandwidth,  which  means  the  de- 
ployment  of  those  applications  can’t  exist 
without  testing  and  interaction  with  the 
networking  faction  of  the  company. 

In  addition,  Schiff  says,  the  integra' 
tion  theme  rears  its  head  again  in  the 
ERP  world.  “There  is  no  pure  environ' 
ment.  Just  because  one  vendor  offers  an 


order- entry  module,  that  doesn’t  mean  it 
is  the  best  one  for  you  to  use,”  he  says. 
“You  might  want  to  integrate  other 
modules  from  that  vendor  with  your 
own  order- entry  system.  Or  you  might 
get  bought  by  a  company  that  uses  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ERP  system.” 

What  languages  should  you  know? 
i-Cube’s  Balakrishnan  recommends 
learning  Java  and  C+  +  .  Why?  “C++  offers 
the  best  solution  for  bridging  the  worlds 
of  [Microsoft]  DCOM  [Distributed 
Component  Object  Model]  and  CORBA 
[Common  Object  Request  Broker  Archi 
tecture]”  —  different  approaches  to  dis¬ 


tributed,  Web-based  object  models. 

Balakrishnan  notes  that  languages 
come  and  go,  and  the  best  skill  to  devel¬ 
op  is  a  basic  one:  “Learn  to  program  in 
components,  isolating  the  business  logic 
from  the  underlying  network  protocol 
or  database.”  Java  lends  itself  well  to 
this,  but  C  doesn’t,  he  says.  “Technology 
is  always  changing,”  he  warns.  “So  pro¬ 
grams  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
changed  to  adapt  to  new  technologies  are 
the  mark  of  a  good  programmer.” 

Joanie  Wexler  is  an  independent  IT  and 
networking  editor/writer  in  Campbell,  Calif. 

Contact  her  at  joanie@jwexler.com. 


WELCOME  TO  LUCENT.  Custom 

career  pathing.  Global  opportunities.  The 
freedom  to  explore  your  options.  It’s  what 
life  at  Lucent  Technologies  is  all  about.  We 
give  you  the  opportunity  to  move  among  the 
company’s  many  business  units,  choose  a 
mentor  on  your  own  terms  and  make  the 
most  of  your  career.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
isn’t  that  what  you  deserve? 

From  performance-based  compensation  to 
stock  purchase  plans,  Lucent  offers  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  benefits  programs  in  the 
industry.  You'll  also  enjoy  exceptional  amenities 
and  options  like  telecommuting,  health  fitness 
centers,  and  extensive  continuing  education 
opportunities.  Define  your  own  future.  Apply  today. 
For  current  listings  and  full  job  descriptions, 
please  visit  our  web  site  and  apply  on-line  at: 
www.lucent.com/college.  Lucent  Technologies 

is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Qualified  graduates  will  be  considered  for  positions  in  a 
variety  of  areas,  including  but  not  limited  to: 


•Development  &  Testing 
•Engineering 
•Information  Systems 
•Marketing  &  Sales 


•Product  Design  &  Support 

•Research 

•Technical  Support 


Lucent  Technologies 

••II  Labi  Innovation* 


'vww.lucent. 
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We  all  have  fantasies.  Ideas  for  gizmos  that  would  free  us  up  to  do  better  things.  (Or  to  do  things  better.) 

In  the  last  two  decades,  high  tech  development  has  turned  a  few  of  those  crazy  dreams  into  fixtures  of 
everyday  life.  A  divining  rod  for  lost  socks?  Hey,  why  not. 

Electronic  Design  Automation  —  an  industry  Cadence  helped  to  create  —  was  key  to  the  unprecedented 
emergence  of  new  electronics-based  products.  But  today,  growing  global  consumerism  is  demanding  even 
faster,  more  sophisticated  electronic  solutions.  Even  more  amazing  capabilities.  So  once  again,  we  have  created 
a  new  paradigm:  Electronic  Design  Realization. 

Electronic  Design  Realization  isn't  just  about  design  automation,  or  tools.  It's  also  about  consulting  services, 
design  factories  and  pushing  electronic  capability  all  the  way  around  the  globe.  And  Cadence  is  the  company 
that’s  doing  it. 

Numerous  opportunities  are  available  for  recent  college  graduates  and  experienced  candidates  with  degrees  in 
EE,  CS  or  related  fields  throughout  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  Canada,  Europe,  Asia-Pacific,  Japan  and  India. 

Cadence  offers  generous  compensation,  benefits,  relocation  programs  and,  when  needed,  immigration  assistance. 

For  detailed  job  descriptions  and  additional  information,  visit  us  on  the  Web  at:  www.cadencecafe.com.  We 

strongly  encourage  electronic  resume  submission  in  ASCII  text  format  to:  univrels@cadence.com 
indicating  ad  code:  CWC990315;  or  via  fax:  408-955-0820.  We  are  Proud  to  be  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

_ 


Our  work  changes  everything. 

www.cadencecafe.com 
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DESTINATION  CITIES  ALONG  THE  IT  GRAD  CAREER  PATH 


By  Holly  Hubbard  Preston 

IT  DOESN’T  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  GO  IN  THE 
U.S.  If  you  are  a  soon-to-be  IT  graduate  with  a  decent 
grade  point  average  and  a  respectable  amount  of  prac- 
tical  on-the-job  or  in-the-kb  experience,  then  expect 
to  be  a  hot  commodity  come  May.  It’s  a  50-state 
dream  job  market  out  there,  where  talented  grads  can 
live  and  work  just  about  anywhere  they  like. 

That  begs  an  important  question:  Where  do  you 
want  to  work  and  live?  Unless  you  have  a  specific 
company  or  city  in  mind,  the  five  locales  profiled  here 
are  worth  your  consideration.  In  a  nationwide  job 
market  that  is  across-the-board  hot,  these  cities  are 
sweltering  with  demand  lor  talented  information 
technology  professionals.  All  five  have  among  the 


highest  concentration  of  IT- 
related  job  listings  anywhere  in 
the  country.  In  these  cities, 
entry-level  IT  professionals 
will  have  their  pick  of  opportu¬ 
nities  to  work  with  start-up 
companies  as  well  as  more  stal¬ 
wart  Fortune  500  companies. 
Although  city  life  generally 
tends  to  cost  more  than  life  in 
the  suburbs,  computer  science 
grads  living  in  any  one  of  these 
locales  won’t  have  to  sing  for 
their  supper.  Last  year,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Employers  pegged  the  av¬ 
erage  computer  grad  salary  at 
$42,000  in  Dallas,  $46,000  in 
Seattle  and  the  Silicon  Valley 
and  $44,000  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  That’s  just  the  average. 
Paradise  found,  these  cities  aren’t.  There’s  traffic. 
Cheap  apartments  aren’t  always  easy  to  find.  Compe¬ 
tition  for  jobs  can  be  cutthroat  and  work  hours  long. 
Still,  each  city  has  enough  culture,  cuisine  and  leisure 
activities  to  heap  on  their  burgeoning  workforces. 

NEW  YORK 

Modest  Manhattan  studio  apartment: 

roughly  $1,000 

Subway  pass  for  one  month:  $60 
Lower  cost  neighborhoods: 

Brooklyn  and  Queens 

Average  entry-level  IT  salary:  $44,000 

Continual  on  page  14 
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Continued  from  page  13 

Don’t  let  Wall  Street’s  button-down, 
pinstripe  image  color  too  much  of  your 
picture  of  New  York’s  IT  job  market. 
When  it  comes  to  IT,  Manhattan  com¬ 
merce  is  anything  but  staid.  Companies 
up  and  down  this  skyscraper-and- 
cement  island  are  desperately  seeking 
fresh,  young  talent  with  knowledge  of 
Web  programming,  data  warehousing 
and  electronic  commerce. 

“There  is  such  a  shortage  of  IT  talent 
here  that  recent  grads  are  commanding  a 
premium,”  says  recruiter  and  native  New 
Yorker  Michael  Hart  at  Hartline  Associ¬ 
ates.  Citibank,  one  of  Hart’s  clients,  has 
90  openings  in  the  IT  department  of  its 
New  York-based  headquarters.  At  least  a 
dozen  of  those  jobs,  Hart  says,  will  be 
filled  by  entry-level  grads. 

It’s  not  just  the  established  companies 
like  Citibank  that  are  hiring,  but  lots  of 
start-ups,  too.  Joe  Krafinski,  senior  tech¬ 
nical  recruiter  at  the  Datacom  Technol¬ 
ogy  Group  in  New  York,  sees  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  dozens  of  start-up  companies  as  a 
great  bet  for  a  recent  IT  grad.  “We’re 
talking  about  companies  with  30  or  so 
people  that  are  looking  to  hire  seven  to 
10  new  hires  this  year,”  Krafinski  says. 

The  key  to  landing  these  jobs,  Krafin- 
ski  says,  is  being  able  to  show  some 
practical  work  experience.  He  placed  a 
22-year-old  IT  grad  in  a  $65,000-per- 
year  position,  working  as  a  Unix  admin¬ 
istrator  at  a  New  York  based  television 
company.  The  applicant  had  four  years' 
practical  experience  working  in  a  col¬ 
lege  computer  lab  and  doing  summer 
internships  for  advertising  agencies.  He 
had  no  conventional  job  experience. 


New  York-bound  grads  shouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  they  come  across  a  lot  of 
contract  work  offers.  Contracting  is  the 
rage  in  Manhattan,  where  the  IT  labor 
shortage  has  created  an  army  of  free- 
agent  programmers  and  network  admin¬ 
istrators  who  can  pretty  much  name 
their  price. 

Hart  says  it  isn’t  unheard  of  even  for 
an  entry-level  but  experienced  Web  pro¬ 
grammer  to  make  anywhere  from  $30  to 
$40  per  hour  for  contract  work. 

SEATTLE 

Hip  neighborhoods:  Bell  Town, 

Fremont  and  Capitol  Hill 

One-bedroom  apartment:  around 

$1,000 

Average  entry-level  IT  salary: 

$46,000 

Drawbacks:  heavy  traffic,  no 

subway 

If  a  little  rain  a  lot  of  the  time  doesn’t 
bother  you,  and  the  thought  of  working 
in  a  place  with  more  wooded  than  weld¬ 
ed  skylines  has  appeal,  then  Seattle  is 
calling  your  name  —  loudly.  A  report 
from  the  Seattle-based  Washington 
Software  Alliance  predicts  that  63,000 
new  software  jobs  will  be  created  in  the 
state  in  the  next  three  years,  mostly  in 
the  Seattle  area.  That  says  nothing  about 
the  thousands  more  jobs  that  are  created 
daily  by  Seattle’s  non-IT  companies. 

An  important  caveat  to  the  report,  one 
that  out-of-state  IT  grads  should  find 
particularly  compelling,  is  that  Wash¬ 
ington  based  universities  are  projected 


to  supply  only  about  4,000  of  the  com¬ 
puter  science  grads  needed  to  fill  those 
positions. 

Best  known  to  many  as  the  home  of 
Microsoft  Corp.,  the  Seattle  area  lays 
claims  to  roughly  2,000  other  software 
companies.  That  said,  software  is  hardly 
the  only  thing  coming  out  of  Seattle.  The 
Puget  Sound  Basin,  which  includes  Seat¬ 
tle,  Everett,  Redmond  and  Bellevue,  is 
home  to  several  heavyweight,  highly  di¬ 
versified  corporations,  including  Safeco 
Corp,  Airborne  Freight  Group,  Eddie 
Bauer  Corp.  and  Costco  Cos. 

The  fact  that  Seattle  has  so  many  soft¬ 
ware  companies  in  its  midst,  however, 
has  had  an  effect  nonetheless  on  IT  hir¬ 
ing  attitudes  there.  Although  there  may 
be  a  shortage  of  programming  talent  in 
the  Seattle  area,  employers  aren’t  so  des¬ 
perate  that  they’ll  take  just  anyone,  says 
Bob  Stange,  a  vice  president  at  Staffing 
Options,  a  Lynnwood,  Wash. -based  ex¬ 
ecutive  recruiting  firm.  “It’s  not  enough 
just  to  be  a  good  programmer,”  Stange 
says.  “My  clients  want  people  who  are 
going  to  be  able  to  understand  what  it  is 
they  do  in  the  marketplace.” 

Though  Seattle-based  companies 
might  be  interested  in  college  grads, 
don’t  necessarily  expect  these  compa¬ 
nies  to  show  up  at  your  campus  recruit¬ 
ment  fair,  says  Susannah  Malarkey  at  the 
Seattle-based  Washington  Technology 
Alliance.  “You  have  to  be  a  fairly  large 
company  to  afford  to  do  that  sort  of 
demonstrable  recruiting.  Many  of  our 
software  companies  just  aren’t  of  that 
size  yet.”  A  better  bet,  Malarkey  says,  is 
to  peruse  The  Seattle  Times'  voluminous 
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NCR 


www.ncr.com 


A  hotbed  of  creativity  for  technomaniacs. 


Nothing  can  touch  NCR  opportunity.  Except  you.  NCR's  full-service  IT  solutions  have  empowered  businesses  to  develop  stronger 
customer  relationships,  determine  key  trends  and  devise  more  effective  strategies  for  clients  the  world  over.  With  four  of  the  top  five 
U.S.  retailers,  three  quarters  of  the  world's  banks,  seven  of  the  nine  leading  telecommunications  companies  and  three  of  the  top  five 
U.S.  airlines  counting  on  us  for  complete  IT  solutions,  chances  are,  you  can  count  on  us,  too.  That's  why  more  and  more  people  are 
finding  that  opportunities  at  NCR  are  something  to  really  get  fired  up  about. 

The  following  positions  require  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science,  IS  or  equivalent  related  experience. 


Information  Technology  Consultants 
Software  Engineers 
Application  Software  Developers 


Application  Development  Consultants 
System  Engineers 
Technology  Services  Consultants 
Data  Warehouse  Architects 


To  be  considered  for  a  career  that  offers  challenge  and  opportunity  without 
equal,  tell  us  about  yourself.  The  only  way  you  can  be  sure  that  you  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  to  include  the  position  of  interest,  Job  Code  NCCWCOL  and 
Source  Code  NCADCOMWO  in  your  cover  letter.  E-mail  (no  attachments, 
please)  your  response  to:  ncr@ssihiringsolutions.com,  referencing  the  codes 
in  the  subject  line.  Mail  to:  NCR,  P.O.  Box  1084,  Findlay,  OH  45839.  Sorry, 
no  resumes  can  be  processed  without  the  Job  Code  and  Source  Code. 


An  Equal 
Opportunity 
Employer. 
M/F/DA/. 


Data  Warehouse  Analysts 
Data  Warehouse  Consultants 
Technical  Solutions  Engineers 


(2D  NCR 


Transforming  Transactions  Into  Relationships 


It  s  time  for  new  surroundings. 

At  KPMG,  you  can  fit  right  into  a  career  path  that  gives  you  the  edge  in 
growth  and  opportunity. 

Entry  Level  Consultants  (Nationwide) 

KPMG’s  Information  Risk  Management  (IRM)  practice  strives  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  technology  risks  faced  by  a  diverse 
clientele  and  helps  deliver  the  capabilities  required  by  emerging 
technologies. 

As  a  consultant  in  our  IRM  practice,  you  would  be  part  of  a  client 
service  team  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  services  in: 

•  Business  Continuity  Planning  •  Systems  Intergration 

•  Business  Measurement  Processes  Controls  Review 

•  Information  Security  •  Y2K  Risk  Analysis 

•  Secured  Electronic  Commerce 

Qualified  candidates  will  be  Computer  Science  or  Management 
Information  Systems  majors  with  a  minimum  CPA  of  3.0. 

MBAs  with  IT  backgrounds  welcome. 

We  offer  a  comprehensive  compensation  and  benefits  package. 

For  consideration,  forward  your  resume  indicating  Dept.  Code 
1 10AM15CW,  to:  KPMG,  E-mail  (ASCII  text  only): 
irmrecruit@kpmg.com;  or  Fax:  (415)  395-9926. 

No  phone  calls  or  agencies,  please.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer,  m/f/d/v. 

To  learn  more  about  IRM,  visit  us  at  www.us.kpmg.com/irm 
www.kpmg.careers.com 

Wk 

It’s  time  for  clarity. 

©1999  by  KPMG  LLP,  the  U.S.  member  firm  of  KPMG  International. 
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H  Ytotfre  into  Software 

We’re  into  You. 


Junior  Software  Technicians  Wanted! 

If  you  want  more  than  just  a  job,  why  not  start  your  career 
with  the  world  leader  in  mission-critical  business  software? 
Right  now,  we’re  looking  for  new  graduates  with  bachelor’s 
or  master’s  degrees  in  Computer  Science  or  related  fields  for 
“Bootcamp.”  This  outstanding  ten-week  program  starts  every 
January  and  June,  and  includes  full  salary,  free  room  and 
board,  complete  benefits  package,  full  use  of  CA  facilities, 
and  transportation  to  and  from  work.  At  Bootcamp,  you  will 
work  to  develop  software  in  the  hottest  languages,  investigate 
today’s  operating  systems,  and  explore  the  newest  technologies. 

WhyCA? 

Just  ask  any  of  our  over  13,000  employees  in  160  offices  in 
43  countries,  and  they’ll  tell  you  why.  CA  is  the  world  leader  in 
mission-critical  business  software.  We  develop,  license,  and 
support  more  than  500  integrated  products  that  include  enter¬ 
prise  computing  and  information  management,  application 
development,  manufacturing,  and  financial  applications.  In  fact, 
CA  makes  more  kinds  of  software  for  more  kinds  of  computers 
than  any  other  company. 


We  offer  a  generous  compensation  package  with  a  long  list 
of  benefits  that  nobody  else  can  match,  including  401  (k)  and 
profit  sharing  plans,  company-paid  medical  and  dental  cov¬ 
erage,  tuition  reimbursement,  and  tremendous  growth 
opportunity. 

Call  us  today  and  find  out  why  Computerworld  ranked  CA  as 
one  of  the  best  places  to  work  in  the  entire  computer  industry! 


For  More  Information,  Please  Write,  Fax,  Or  Call: 
Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 

One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  MY  1 1 786-7000 
Tel.:  1-800-454-3788  Fax:  1-800-962-9224 
Or  Visit:  www.cai.com/career/cajobs.htm 


(Computer 

/associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Computer  Associates  pledges  equal  access  to  employment,  facilities,  and  programs,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  sex, 
sexual  orientation,  age,  disability,  national  origin,  veteran  status,  or  marital  status.  ©1999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 
Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENT  OFFER 


!  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Computerworld.  I'll  pay  just 
$29.95*  for  51  weekly  issues.  That’s  a  savings  of  over  $18.00  off  the 
regular  rate.  Plus,  I’ll  also  receive  Computerworld’s  Cartoon  Mouse 
Pad  FREE  with  my  paid  subscription.  p/code  03 

SAVE  OVER 

^jjj^  First  Name  Ml  Last  Name 

/Of _ 

E-mail  address 


Address 


'  City  State  Zip 

*U.S.  Only.  Canada  $95,  Mexico,  Central/South  America  $150,  Europe  $295,  all  other  countries  $295.  Foreign  orders  must  be 
prepaid  in  U.S.  dollars.  Address  Shown:  □  Home  □  Business  □  New  □  Renew  Basic  rate:  $48.00  per  year 
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Sunday  classified  section  or  check  out 
the  Web. 

SAM 

FRANCISCO 
BAY  AREA 

Average  commute  time: 

17  minutes 

Pricey  towns:  Palo  Alto 

One-bedroom  apartment: 

$800  to  $1,500 

Average  entry-level  IT  salary: 

$46,000 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  a.k.a.  the 
Silicon  Valley.  It  can  be  a  ridiculously  ex- 
pensive  place  to  live.  Traffic  is  getting 
worse  and  competition  for  jobs  is  fren- 
zied.  Why  then,  one  might  ask,  is  this 
such  a  popular  place  to  work  and  live? 
For  all  its  drawbacks,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  has  a  climate  that’s  hard  to  beat 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Its  bay  views, 
rolling  hills  and  relative  cleanliness 
make  for  some  terrific  eye  candy.  With 
in  one  hour,  you  can  travel  from  San  Jose 
to  San  Francisco,  picking  up  opportune 
ties  for  all  kinds  of  terrific  outdoor  and 
indoor  activities,  cuisine  and  culture. 

For  IT  professionals,  in  particular,  the 
area  is  still  America’s  undisputed  techni- 
cal  Mecca.  Computer  companies  ac- 
count  for  a  significant  portion  of  the 
South  Bay’s  employment  market,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  sizable  retail,  manu¬ 


facturing,  construction,  biopharmaceu- 
tical  and  service  firms  that  desperately 
need  reliable,  informed  IT  talent. 

“The  big  buzzwords  among  our 
clients  are  Java,  C++  and  HTML.  A 
broad  exposure  to  operating  systems 
and  databases  is  a  real  plus,”  says  Mat- 
tew  Grattan,  a  recruiter  at  Elan  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Cupertino,  a  firm  that  handles  a 
select  number  of  entry-level  IT  place¬ 
ments  along  with  more  mid-  to  high- 
level  management  positions.  The  Silicon 
Valley  job  market  is  so  crowded  that  it 
isn’t  always  easy  for  even  the  best- appor¬ 
tioned  IT  grads  to  differentiate  them¬ 
selves  even  with  a  broad  array  of  pro¬ 
gramming  language  experience.  That 
said,  one  of  the  best  ways  for  a  grad  to 
get  his  or  her  resume  out  from  under  the 
masses  is  to  attend  one  of  Silicon  Val¬ 


ley’s  many  job  trade  fairs,  the  leading  one 
being  WestTech  in  Santa  Clara.  “If  you 
don’t  go  to  these  fairs,  you  are  making  a 
mistake.  Bring  a  resume,  shake  hands, 
and  a  lot  of  times  you’ll  get  interviewed 
on  the  spot,”  Grattan  says. 

DALLAS 

Average  commute  time:  no  more 
than  30  minutes 
One-bedroom  apartment:  around 
$650 

Bonuses:  no  state  income  tax, 
highway  expansion  under  way 

Extracurricular:  sports  teams, 
burgeoning  cultural  center,  nightlife 
Hip  neighborhoods:  Knox-McKinney 
and  Deep  Ellum 
Average  entry-level  IT  salary: 
$42,000 

Dallas  is  one  of  those  sprawling  but 
somewhat  nondescript  cities  that  might 
be  easy  for  an  IT  grad  to  overlook.  Big 
mistake.  Dallas  is  the  national  headquar 
ters  for  5,000  U.S.  corporations,  includ 
ing  at  least  16  Fortune  500  companies. 
For  any  computer  science  grad  who 
wants  hands-on  experience  working 
with  strategic  enterprise  resource  plan 
ning  and  electronic  commerce,  this  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  be. 

“A  lot  of  big  IT  decisions  are  being  im 
plemented  and  designed  in  Texas,  in 
particular  Dallas,”  says  IT  recruiter  Brad 
Bischof  at  Dallas  based  Bischof  &  Asso 
dates.  The  number  of  strategic  IT  proj 
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ects  being  deployed  by  companies  at  a 
single  time  has  become  so  numerous, 
Bischof  says,  “they  need  all  the  able  bod- 
ies  they  can  get.” 

This  focus  on  strategic  IT  deploy' 
ments  is  helping  to  drive  demand  for 
programmers  in  Dallas,  says  Eric  CarT 
son,  an  IT  executive  recruiter  at  Savan¬ 
nah  Group  Inc.  “When  the  Internet 
boomed,  we  had  a  lot  of  high-school 
grads  who  bypassed  college  and  went  to 
work  as  Internet  programmers  making 
pretty  big  bucks.  Now  my  clients  want 
people  with  backgrounds  not  only  in 
programming  but  [who  know]  how  to 
integrate  that  with  the  rest  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  its  customer  base.” 

Dallas  life  offers  an  array  of  diversions 
outside  of  work.  The  city  is  home  to 
many  sports  teams.  Its  fast-growing 
downtown  area  features  a  growing  cul¬ 
tural  center  complete  with  museums 
and  a  respectable  symphony.  And  there’s 
plenty  of  nightlife  geared  toward  single 
twenty-somethings.  In  fact,  some  Dallas 


neighborhoods,  like  Knox-McKinney 
and  Deep  Ellum,  have  whole  streets 
dominated  by  hip  bars  and  restaurants  . 

BOSTON 

Transportation:  heavy  traffic,  good 

public  transportation 

Lower  rent  neighborhoods: 

Allston,  Brighton,  Watertown 

One-bedroom  apartment: 

$700  to  $1,500 

Average  entry-level  IT  salary: 

$44,000 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  finding  a  job  as 
an  IT  grad  in  Boston  wasn’t  easy.  The 
city  has  one  of  the  highest  concentra¬ 
tions  of  top-level,  technology-oriented 
universities  and  colleges  anywhere  in 
the  U.S.  Times  have  changed,  however. 
Right  now,  Boston’s  corporate  market¬ 
place  is  strapped  with  an  unprecedented 
shortage  of  IT  talent  that  its  universities 
are  nowhere  near  able  to  meet. 


The  Massachusetts  Software  Council, 
in  a  new  study,  estimates  that  there 
are  some  10,000  jobs  vacant  among  the 
state’s  2,700  software,  interactive  media 
and  Internet-oriented  companies.  These 
companies,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area,  are  looking  to  fill 
huge  numbers  of  software-related  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  coming  year,  says  Joyce 
Plotkin,  president  of  the  Boston-based 
industry  association.  There  are  at  least 
two  Massachusetts  Software  Council 
members,  Plotkin  says,  that  respectively 
have  almost  500  IT  positions  to  fill 
immediately. 

If  Boston’s  software  companies  are 
struggling  to  fill  these  positions,  Plotkin 
says,  one  can  assume  the  same  for  the 
city’s  non-IT  companies  as  well. 

Boston  is  home  to  plenty  of  industries 
other  than  software.  The  city  is 
a  hub  for  several  leading  nationwide 
financial  services,  health  care,  consult¬ 
ing,  legal  and  tourism  firms.  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity’s  office  of  career  services  esti¬ 
mates  that  three  out  of  every  five  jobs 


At  /-Cube,  we  rely  on  speed  and 
strategy  in  helping  create  business 
advantages  for  our  clients  by  rapidly 
revitalizing  and  implementing  strategic 
information  solutions.  Our  focused  and 
fearless  attitude  makes  us  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  consulting  companies  in 
the  systems  integration  industry. 

EOC.USE'D 

EEFEtESS 

Come  be  a  part  of  the  success  and 
put  your  winning  attitude  into  flight 
at  /-Cube.  Right  now,  we  have  open¬ 
ings  in  Cambridge,  MA,  Los  Angeles, 
CA,  and  Germany. 


Database  Administrators 
Consultants 


#  i-  Cube 


Project  Managers 
Technical  Team  Leaders 
Technical  Architects 
Sr.  Developers/Developers 


Qualified  candidates  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

i-Cube,  International  Integration,  Inc., 

Attention:  Human  Resources,  Dept.  CIV, 
ioi  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  0212,2 
email:  hra>i-cube.com  or  fax:  617-250-2501 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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posted  at  the  office  by  Boston-area  as 
well  as  out-of-state  corporations  are  for 
computer  science  graduates. 

“This  has  clearly  become  a  candidate' 
driven  market,  even  at  the  entry-level,” 
says  Wayne  Robison,  operations  man¬ 
ager  at  Cotelligent  Inc.  (formerly  Data 
Arts  &  Sciences),  an  executive  recruit¬ 
ing  firm  with  more  than  23  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  handling  IT  placements  in  the 
Boston  marketplace.  Robison  has  been 
involved  with  a  handful  of  entry-level 
placements  where  candidates  fresh  out 
of  school  were  able  to  command  starting 
salaries  in  excess  of  $48,000. 

With  that  kind  of  salary,  a  newly 
minted  IT  professional  graduate  will 
have  access  to  what  could  be  one  of  the 
better  city  lifestyles  to  be  had  anywhere 
in  the  U.S. 

Freelance  writer  Holly  Hubbard  Preston, 
born  and  bred  in  the  Silicon  Valley,  has  lived  in 
half  of  these  cities  and  spent  time  in  the  others. 

She  now  works  and  lives  in  St.  Helena,  Calif, 
where  the  main  industry  is  wine,  not  computers. 

Contact  her  at  hhpreston@compuserve.com. 


No  day  is  the  same  at  AirTouch.  To  be  a  world  leader  in  wireless  communi¬ 
cations  you  have  to  make  your  moves  quickly  to  remain  ahead  of  the  rest.. .or 
move  over.  We’re  constantly  on  the  go,  meeting  new  challenges  and  creating 
new  technology.  There’s  nothing  ordinary,  nothing  boring  about  our  careers. 
Here  are  just  a  few  reasons  why: 


We  were  first  with  CDMA  technology 

We  have  received  the  1997  Cellular  Carrier  Excellence 
Award  from  Wireless  Week 

We  are  continuing  to  expand  into  new  markets 
We  are  committed  to  remaining  #1  in  customer  loyalty 
We  are  highly  rated  in  employee  satisfaction 

We  have  strong  company  values  &  a  high  level 
of  commitment 

Exciting  opportunities  are  available  in  the  following  disciplines 
at  our  various  locations  including:  Walnut  Creek  and  Irvine/Los 
Angeles, CA;  Seattle,  WA;  Phoenix,  AZ;  Columbus,  OH. 

►  PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS  AND  SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERS  (BSCS,  NT,  WINDOWS,  UNIX,  C,  VISUAL 
BASIC,  ORACLE) 

*  PROGRAM  MANAGERS 

(SDLC  METHODOLOGIES,  STRUCTURE  PROCESS) 

►  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS  (UNIX,  SUN,  C,  ORACLE) 

Visit  our  web  site  at  http://www.airtouch.com.  If  you’re  ready 
to  move  away  from  the  same  old  stuff  and  be  recognized  for  your 
achievements,  make  the  decision  to  be  part  of  our  growing  team. 
Competitive  compensation,  great  benefits  and  a  casual  business 
environment  await  you.  Forward  your  resume,  indicating  posi¬ 
tion  and  location  of  interest,  to:  AirTouch,  Job  Code  UC-100- 
HQ,  E-mail:Cellularhqtrs.jobs@airtouch.com;  FAX  (800) 
905-8481.  EOE. 


AirTouch 
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INTENSIVE  TRAINING  COURSES  HELP  NEW  HIRES 
GET  GROUNDED  IN  CORPORATE  CULTURE  AND 
BUSINESS  PROCEDURES  BEFORE  THE  JOB  BEGINS 


By  Mary  Brandel 

POP  QUIZ; 

Why  does  the  meat-packing  division  of  an 
international  food  manufacturer  need  a  marketing 
department? 

a)  Because  all  companies  have  marketing 
departments. 

b)  They  don’t  actually  need  one. 

c)  I  honestly  don’t  know. 

IF  YOU  ANSWERED  “A”,  UB”  OR  “C”  ABOVE,  YOU 
may  be  a  prime  candidate  for  a  “boot  camp,"  a  term 
much  in  vogue  these  days.  Companies  use  it  to  denote 
intensive,  one'  to  sevemweek  training  programs  for 
new  IT  hires.  Though  there  are  a  variety  of  boot  camp 
types,  new'hire  programs  usually  are  intended  to 
immerse  information  technology  employees  in  not 
only  relevant  technologies,  but  also  corporate  culture, 
software  development  methodologies  and  business 
processes.  Because  the  programs  are  structured 
around  project  work,  there’s  a  strong  emphasis  on 
applying  new  skills. 

Soft  skills  are  key  to  those  curriculums,  including 


end-user  interviews,  effective  teamwork  and  under' 
standing  business  operations.  Before  you  groan,  keep 
in  mind  that  those  skills  can  be  the  most  valuable  for 
recent  computer  science  grads.  Without  business 
knowledge,  graduates  “won’t  know  what  to  do  out  in 
cube  land,”  says  Scott  Burkett,  national  boot  camp 
manager  at  Cambridge  Technology  Partners,  a  com 
suiting  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“We  ran  a  boot  camp  program  recently  for  a  fairly 
large  consulting  firm,”  says  John  Nikula,  curriculum 
manager  at  Instruction  Set  Inc.,  a  training  company  in 
Natick,  Mass.  “The  new  hires  had  no  concept  of 
designing  a  system  based  on  the  needs  of  end  users, 
and  they  had  a  hard  time  picking  that  up.” 

Jaman  Burton  can  sympathize  with  that.  When  he 
graduated  from  Iowa  State  University  in  1997  with  a 
degree  in  computer  science,  “I  had  taken  a  business 
class,  but  there  was  no  business  training  whatsoever,” 
he  says.  Right  after  graduation,  he  was  hired  by  Excel 
Corp.,  the  meat  packing  division  of  food  manufactur' 
er  Cargill  Inc.  in  Wichita,  Kan.  “I  had  no  idea  about 
everything  that  went  on  behind  the  scenes  —  getting 
cattle  and  how  far  ahead  we  purchased  it;  the  Oprah 
controversy  and  how  something  like  that  had  reper' 
cussions  on  our  business;  how  an  E.  coli  scare  would 
drive  the  market  this  way  or  that  way,”  he  says. 
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Burton  acknowledges  that  he  didn’t 
even  understand  why  Cargill  had  a  man 
keting  department  at  all. 

“I  thought  marketing  was  for  some' 
thing  like  new,  improved  Tide,”  he  says. 
But  after  three  weeks  in  boot  camp,  “I 
learned  more  than  in  two  internships 
with  the  company,”  Burton  says. 

The  program  was  intensive,  Burton 
says.  It  focused  primarily  on  three  areas: 
A  familiarity  with  Excel’s  business;  an 
ability  to  analyze  a  business  problem 
and  present  a  recommendation;  and 
knowledge  of  how  the  various  Excel 
departments  interoperate.  “Most  IT 
folks  don’t  know  how  to  approach 
strategic  issues,”  says  Jerry  Havemann, 
vice  president  of  IT  at  Cargill.  “We 
wanted  to  teach  them  things  like  strate' 
gic  planning,  situation  analysis  and 
problem  solving.” 

At  one  point,  the  group  broke  into 
teams  and  visited  the  sales  offices  and 
production  facilities.  There,  they  deter- 
mined  where  technology  was  being  used 
effectively  and  defined  new  areas  where 


technology  would  benefit  the  business. 
The  teams  then  formulated  their  ideas 
and  presented  them  to  the  group.  The 
winning  team  was  awarded  a  trophy. 

Williams  Cos.,  an  energy  firm  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  runs  a  similar  boot  camp. 
“The  day  [new  hires]  hit  the  boot  camp, 
they’re  given  a  business  problem  that 
they’ll  solve  in  six  weeks,”  says  Roger 
Cude,  director  of  leadership  learning 
and  performance  at  Williams.  Teams  are 
formed,  and  the  curriculum  begins  with 
Williams’  specific  project  methodology. 
“We  change  the  scope  on  [the  boot 
campers],  trip  them  up  a  little  and 
mimic  real  life  as  much  as  we  can,”  he 
says.  “We  use  actual  IT  people  because 
they  know  the  issues  internal  customers 
have  and  a  lot  of  their  behaviors.” 

The  middle  of  the  boot  camp  focuses 
on  application  training.  “We  have  a  vem 
dor  come  in  and  go  intensively  into 
PowerBuilder,”  Cude  says.  That  part  of 
the  program  also  includes  some  team¬ 
building  exercises.  “Eight  hours  a  day  on 
intensive  application  learning  is  hard  to 


sustain,”  Cude  says. 

The  last  phase  of  the  program  centers 
on  developing  a  PowerBuilder-based 
prototype  application  that  solves  the 
original  business  problem.  On  the  last 
day,  each  team  presents  its  solution. 

“I’ve  taken  other  classes  where  you  do 
role-playing  things,  and  when  you  leave 
the  class,  you  leave  it  behind,”  says  Amy 
Ehlert,  senior  systems  analyst  and  a  boot 
camp  graduate  at  Williams  in  Houston. 
“But  this  was  good  because  you  applied 
[your  skills]  to  the  project  you  had  to 
complete  by  the  end  of  the  class.” 

Boot  camp  graduates  agree  that  those 
intensive  programs  are  the  best  way  to 
earn  more  business  mileage  than  your 
years  might  otherwise  show.  And  endur 
ing  the  rigors  of  a  boot  camp  may  also 
help  you  sidestep  political  potholes  dur 
ing  your  tenure  with  a  company  and 
beyond.  Because  high  level  managers 
often  conduct  presentations,  and  big¬ 
wigs  sometimes  attend  final  project  pre 
sentations,  “you  learn  who’s  who  very 
Continued  01 1  page  2  3 
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AROUND  HERE  YOU’LL  DO  MORE  THAN  JUST  MAKE  A  LIVING 


Here  at  SBC  Communications,  the  parent  company  of  Southwestern  Bell,  Pacific  Bell,  SNET,  Nevada  Bell,  and 
Cellular  One,  we  never  let  a  little  thing  like  upsetting  the  status  quo  get  in  the  way  of  innovation.  Which  is  why 
we’re  setting  the  pace  for  an  industry  with  solutions  like  local  and  wireless  services,  Internet  access  and  high-speed 
data  networking.  And  that’s  only  the  beginning.  As  we  move  forward  we’ll  continue  to  provide  the  best  customer 
service  and  the  most  advanced  technologies  to  our  millions  of  customers.  Which  means  if  you  have  the  talent  to  set 
the  trends  for  an  industry,  instead  of  following  them,  bring  it  all  together  at  SBC  Communications.  For  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  career  with  SBC  Communications,  please  visit  our  Web  site  and  click  on  “Careers  at  SBC.” 

www.sbc.com 

SBC  Communications  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  All  qualified  applicants  will  receive  full  and  fair  consider¬ 
ation  for  employment. 


SBC  CortuminicatioRS  Inc. 


(3)  Southwestern  Bell  PACIFIC*!!  BELL. 


nevadaQbell  cellularone* 
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Jaman  Burton  didn’t  understand  marketing  until  he  attended  boot 
camp,  where  he  “learned  more  than  in  two  internships”  at  Excel 


BOOT  CAIVIP! 

Continued  from  page  21 

quickly”  says  Wendy  Pauly,  a  boot  camp 
grad  at  Excel.  “Sometimes  you  even  get 
off-the-record  advice  on  here’s  how  to 
deal  with  that  person.” 

More  important,  you  can  rid  yourself 
of  some  dangerous  attitudes.  “When  I 
came  out  of  college,  I  felt  like  IT  ran  the 
whole  thing,”  Burton  says.  Following 
boot  camp,  he  says,  “I  realize  it’s  not  like 
that  at  all.  IT  is  viewed  strictly  as  over' 
head.  I’m  working  for  Cargill,  but  more 
important.  I’m  working  for  sales  or 
whatever  project  I’m  on.” 

Because  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
boot  camps,  they’re  earning  a  certain 
panache.  “I  see  three  to  four  times  as 
many  companies  doing  it  now  than  three 
years  ago,”  Nikula  says.  “One  company 
cites  statistics  that  their  No.  1  source  of 
pride  is  the  retention  rate  of  students 
who  attend  the  program.” 

“It’s  a  great  situation  for  companies 
because  they  get  affordable  staff,  and  it’s 
a  great  win  for  college  students  because 
they  get  their  foot  in  the  door  of  the  best 
firms  in  the  country,”  Burkett  says. 

But  before  you  rush  to  enlist,  remem- 
ber  not  all  boot  camps  are  created  equal. 
You  need  to  determine  whether  the  pro' 
gram  is  all  it’s  cracked  up  to  be  (see 
“Before  You  Enlist”  below).  Generally 
speaking,  boot  camps  should  exhibit 
three  main  characteristics:  relevance, 
intensity  and  real-life  experience. 

“Traditional  training  programs  are 
more  ad  hoc  and  are  extended  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,”  says  Nick  Vitalari, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Concours 


Don’t  forget  to  ask  these  crucial 
questions  before  signing  on: 

■  Is  there  a  mix  of  technology  and 
“ soft  skills”  training?  In  addition  to 
relevant  technologies,  the  program 
should  offer  coursework  in  skills  such 
as  gathering  business  requirements, 
interviewing  end  users  and  delivering 
presentations. 

■  Will  I  learn  about  the  company’s 
specific  business  practices,  method¬ 
ologies  and  software  development  life 
cycle?  Make  sure  the  company  isn’t 
just  using  canned  training  programs. 

■  Will  I  be  exposed  to  a  multitude 
of  technologies?  Make  sure  it’s  not  a 
short-term  gig  like  year  2000  work. 


Group  in  Kingwood,  Texas.  “There’s  no 
definite  plan  as  to  where  people  will  be 
deployed  and  whether  their  competen¬ 
cies  fit  into  a  larger  model.” 

The  boot  camp  also  should  give  new 
hires  an  overview  of  the  business.  “By 
the  time  someone  is  done  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  they  have  [a  better]  idea  of  what 
the  company’s  all  about  than  people 
working  here  a  while,”  Cude  says. 

REALITY  CHECK 

Keep  in  mind  that  boot  camps  aren’t 
always  a  cushy  way  to  start  at  a  compa¬ 
ny.  “The  pressure  was  somewhat  more 
than  a  real  job,”  Ehlert  warns. 

To  prepare  for  the  final  project,  for 
instance,  “some  teams  were  up  until 
midnight  every  night  of  the  last  week,” 


Look  for  long-term  initiatives. 

■  How  long  will  the  program  last? 
Companies  should  allow  employees  a 
full-time  commitment  to  the  boot 
camp:  full  days  for  anywhere  from  one 
to  seven  weeks. 

■  Is  there  an  opportunity  to  practice 
my  new  skills?The  program  should  in¬ 
clude  project  work  that’s  modeled 
around  the  company’s  specific  soft- 
ware-development  life  cycle. 

■  What  happens  when  the  boot 
camp  ends? The  program  should  be 
followed  by  a  “maintenance”  period. 
Some  companies  team  new  hires  with 
mentors  to  show  them  the  ropes  or 
employ  a  less-formal  “buddy  system.” 


Ehlert  says.  And  boot  camp  attendees 
who  weren’t  new  employees  were 
expected  to  stay  on  top  of  their  day-to- 
day  responsibilities.  “I  was  getting  paged 
throughout  the  course,”  Ehlert  says. 

And  you  can’t  just  walk  away  from 
problems  that  may  arise.  “On  my  team, 
we  had  one  guy  who  just  wanted  to  do  it 
all,”  Ehlert  says.  “A  couple  of  us  talked 
with  the  boot  camp  leader  and  said  we 
wanted  to  change  teams.  He  said  no  — 
he  forced  us  into  dealing  with  it.”  That 
meant  confronting  the  person  without 
making  enemies. 

Boot  campers  also  may  be  asked  to 
sign  a  contract  promising  to  stay  for  a 
certain  amount  of  time  after  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  company  is  investing  tens  and 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
into  that  type  of  training  and  wouldn’t 
want  to  take  the  chance  of  losing  a 
trained  employee  to  another  company. 
But  boot  camp  graduates  say  the  experi 
ence  is  invaluable. 

So  why  does  a  meat  division  need  a 
marketing  department?  “It’s  so  you  can 
provide  one  face  to  the  customer,  with 
the  entire  company  representing  itself 
using  the  same  colors  and  logos,”  Burton 
says.  “It  also  has  to  do  with  advertising 
—  the  way  they  package  things  and 
what  gets  printed  on  the  boxes.  And  also 
strategy,  like  where  to  build  the  plants.” 

It  may  not  seem  important  to  know 
that  now,  but  when  you’re  supposed  to 
be  a  full  Hedged  partner  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  side,  you  will  be  glad  you  did. 

Brandcl  is  a  freelance  writer  and  ediic  in 
Norfolk  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
brandel@c\vi.\  com. 
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STEVE  CURTIS 


It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read. 


It’s  What 
You  Read. 


You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer 
magazines  each  month  and  still  not  find  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  news  and  information 
you'll  discover  each  week  in  the  pages  of 
Computerworld. 

As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IT  profess¬ 
ionals,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  up-to-the- 
minute  articles  on  topics  ranging  from  products 
and  people  to  trends  and  technology.  We  cover  it 
all  -  PC’s,  workstations,  mainframes,  client/server 
computing,  networking,  communications,  open 
systems,  Internet,  intranet,  and  more. 

it’s  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge 
on  the  competition. 

No  wonder  over  160,000  IT  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  And  so  should  you. 

That’s  why  we’re  helping  students  prepare  for 
die  future  with  this  special  offer. 


Order  a  subscription  today,  and  pay  just  $29.95  for 
51  weekly  issues.  That’s  a  savings  of  over  $18.00  off 
the  regular  subscription  rate.  And,  with  your  paid 
subscription,  you’ll  also  receive  a  FREE  Computer- 
world  mouse  pad,  featuring  a  humorous  “5th  Wave” 
Cartoon  by  Rich  Tennant. 


To  place  your  order, 
complete  the  postage- 
paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue. 
And  get  your  own 
copy  of  Computerworld. 


Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about  the 
world  of  information  technology.  And  more  time 
conquering  it. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newspaper  for  IT  Leaders 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS. . . 

Win  a  free  notebook  computer 

from  Computerworld’s  Fall  Campus  Edition! 

We  want  to  learn  more  about  computer  career  students  like  you  and  we’ll  give  you  a 
chance  to  win  FREE  notebook  computer  if  you  fill  out  our  questionnaire! 

It’s  simple  to  enter! 

Just  fill  out  the  reply  card  below  completely.  All  eligible  entries  will  be  from  students 
currendy  enrolled  in  a  computer  or  computer-related  degree  program  at  a  college  or  university.  (Incomplete  or 
duplicate  entries  will  not  qualify). 

Enter  to  win  today! 

One  lucky  winner  will  be  contacted  direcdy  by  us  in  the  Fall  of  1999. 

(All  eligible  entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  May  31,  1999.) 


- - 


In  order  of  preference,  please  list  the  six  technology  vendor 

Company  Name  Dept. 

companies  you’d  most  like  to  work  for.  Then,  please  indi¬ 
cate  the  department  where  you’d  like  to  work  in  each  com¬ 
pany  you  mentioned.  (For  departments,  use  the  code  that 
matches  the  departments  in  the  list  at  the  far  right.) 

n  A.  MIS 

2)  B.  Engineering 

3)  C.  Sales/Marketing 

4)  D.  Technical  Support 

5)  E.  R&D 

6)  F.  Other 

In  order  of  preference,  please  list  the  six  corporations  other 
than  technology  vendors  that  you’d  most  like  to  work  for. 
Then,  please  indicate  the  department  where  you’d  like  to 
work  in  each  company  you  mentioned.  (For  departments,  use 
the  code  that  matches  the  departments  in  the  list  at  the  far  right.) 

Company  Name  Dept. 

n  A.  MIS 

2)  B.  Engineering 

3)  C.  Sales/Marketing 

4)  D.  Technical  Support 

5)  E.  R&D 

6)  F.  Other 

What  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  do  you  have  or  are 
you  currendy  pursuing? 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

O  have  O  have 

0  pursuing  O  pursuing 

O  MIS  O  MIS 

O  Computer  Science  0  Computer  Science 

O  Computer  Engineering  O  Computer  Engineering 

0  Electrical  Engineering  0  Electrical  Engineering 

0  Other  0  Other 

What  area  within  information  technology  do  you  plan  to 
specialize  in? 

O  Programming  languages  Q  Development  tools 

0  Operating  systems  O  Networking 

O  Internetworking  O  LAN  administration 

O  RDBMS  administration  O  Office/E-mail 

Q  Applications  Systems  management  and  support 

O  Other 

If  you  were  told  about  this  special  issue  by  one  or  more 
faculty/ staff  member(s),  what  are  their  titles? 

O  Department  Head/Director/ Chairman/Dean 

Q  Career  Center  Director/ Advisor/ Counselor 

0  Associate  Professor/ Assistant  Professor/Instructor/Lecturer/Professor 

Which  of  the  following  locations  are  you  most 
interested  in  for  employment?  (Please  choose  one.) 

P  In  the  area  where  I  find  the  best  offer 
|  Q  In  the  general  area  of  where  I  attended  college 
''(!Q  In  the  area  I  call  “home” 

Will  you  buy  a  PC  or  PC  products  in 
the  next  12  months? 

'  0  yes  C  no 

About  how  much  will  vou  spend? 

Make  sure  you  tell  us  your  name,  permanent  address 
and  telephone  number  so  we  can  contact  you  in 

March  of  1999! 

Name . ...  _ . . .  . . . . . . . . . . . .  . . . 

Address. _ _  _  _  _  _ 

City  ...  ....  ..  . . . ..  State  .  Zip 

Phone  (  )  . . .  .  . . .  .  _ _ _  .  ... 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path 
P.O.  Box  9171 

Framingham,  Ma  01701-9171 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS 


Win  a  free  notebook  computer 

from 

Computerworld’s  Spring 

Campus  Edition! 

We  want  to  learn  more  about 
computer  career  students 
like  you  and  we’ll  give  you 
a  chance  to  win  a  FREE 
notebook  computer  if  you 


fill  out  our  questionnaire  on 
the  reverse  side! 


JOBSKILLS 


A  WEBMASTER  HERE  ISN’T  A  WEBMASTER  THERE.  IT 
JOBS  ARE  QUICKLY  CHANGING,  AND  SO  ARE  THE  TITLES 


By  Christopher  Lindquist 

TODAY’S  OVERWHELMING  DEMAND  FOR  infor- 
mation  technology  talent  has  forced  companies  to 
take  a  second  look  at  the  titles  they  bestow  on  even 
their  most  recent  employees.  “It’s  not  like  in  the  old 
days,  where  you  had  to  be  a  control  clerk,  then  you 
got  to  be  a  computer  operator,  then  you  got  to  be  a 
manager,”  says  Tom  Jones,  director  of  technology  at 
§  Raleys  Supermarkets  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  “The 
5  entry-level  technology  positions  —  they  really  do  run 
Is  the  gamut,  and  it  depends  on  the  niche  that  you 
I  carved  out  for  yourself  in  your  curriculum  at  school 


and  any  kind  of  internships  you  may  have  done.” 

Information  technology  has  changed  at  a  jaw- 
dropping  pace,  and  some  companies  are  beginning  to 
adapt  their  IT  titles  to  go  with  the  turbulent  flow. 
Webmaster  is  probably  the  most  prevalent  and  obvi¬ 
ous  example.  An  uncommon  job  only  a  few  years  ago, 
now  thousands  of  companies  have  a  webmaster.  Your 
newly  minted  Java  or  HTML,  the  Web  programming 
language,  skills  might  even  come  in  handy  at  a  job 
such  as  technical  producer,  creating  content  for  the 
Internet  or  intranets,  or  Web  specialist,  using  your 
TCP/IP  talents  to  manage  a  Web  server  or  electronic- 
commerce  site  at  many  businesses. 

“From  an  information  technology  graduate’s  per¬ 
spective,  I  think  it’s  widened  a  bit  as  far  as  their  op¬ 
portunities,”  says  Russ  Finney,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  Tokyo  Electron  America  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Today,  he  says,  IT  is  leaking  into  every  depart 
ment  —  and  creating  new  ones,  such  as  Web  content 
groups  that  handle  corporate  Web  sites.  Although 
not  strictly  IT,  these  new  organizations  often  have 
need  for  some  similar  skills  —  network  administra¬ 
tion,  HTML  creation  and  such  —  resulting  in  more 
places  for  recent  graduates  to  search  lor  work. 

The  situation  has  made  IT  recruiting  look  a  lot  like 
free  agency  in  sports,  Jones  says.  The  players  with  the 
skills  can  name  their  price  —  and  though  that 
usually  means  money,  it  might  also  mean  a  classy  line 
on  your  new  business  cards. 

Your  best  bet  for  a  title  beyond  your  years  is  in  a 
smaller  shop,  where  everyone  has  to  do  everything 
and  titles  are  more  a  formality  than  a  way  of  keeping 
score.  “To  me,  titles  are  a  game,  especially  in  a 
smaller  company,”  says  Ken  Henley,  CIO  at  Outside 
magazine  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  “I’ve  hired  people  because 

Continued  on  page  26 
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Whale  •  lacallit 

The  range  of  titles  for  IT  graduates  is  expand¬ 
ing,  but  with  the  whirlwind  pace  of  technology, 
you  can  bet  that  your  title  won ’t  completely 
describe  everything  you  ’ll  have  to  do.  Still,  it 
can  pay  to  have  a  good  idea  of  what  various 
titles  in  general  entail  before  you  go  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  A  search  on  an  employment  site  such  as 
the  Monster  Board  (www.monsterboard.comj, 
Yahoo  Employment  (www.employment. 
yahoo. comj  or  ExtraCheez  (www.extracheez.comj 
is  a  good  place  to  start,  but  here  are  a  few 
titles  and  their  typical  descriptions. 

PC  support  specialist,  help-desk  technician, 
network  technician,  technical-support  special¬ 
ist,  desktop-support  technician,  support  engi¬ 
neer:  Call  it  whatever  you  want,  but  all  of  these 
jobs  make  you  “the  voice  on  the  other  end  of 
the  phone.”  These  typical  entry-level  positions 
put  you  in  the  role  of  helping  end  users  with 
their  problems  —  everything  from  crashed  hard 
drives  to  slow  E-mail  to  finding  the  “any”  key. 
They  also  can  involve  installing  new  systems  or 
even  running  cable  through  the  ceiling. 

Programmer,  junior  programmer:  It’s  as  it 
sounds.  You’ll  write  the  code  that  keeps  the 
company  running.  Entry-level  programmers  may 
spend  time  doing  bug  fixes  and  working  on 
smaller  projects  as  they  learn  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  company’s  systems. 

Quality  assurance  tester,  software  test  engi¬ 
neer  After  the  programmers  write  the  code, 
someone’s  got  to  spend  time  testing  it.  That 
will  be  your  job  —  hammering  out  the  bugs. 
Depending  on  your  skills,  this  couid  be  a  step 
on  the  path  to  becoming  a  programmer. 

Computer  operator  It’s  a  title  with  a  long  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  arrival  of  PCs  and  LANs  haven't 
eliminated  it  yet.  Computer  operators  do  the 
manual  labor  on  mainframes  and  mini¬ 
computers.  If  someone  needs  a  job  run  or 
a  printed  report,  you’ll  do  it. 


Continued  from  page  25 
of  their  qualifications  and  then  said, 
‘OK,  what  kind  of  title  should  we 
come  up  with  now?  What’s  going  to 
help  you  on  your  resume?’  ” 

The  reason,  Henley  says,  is  that 
no  single  title  can  accurately  de¬ 
scribe  everything  an  IT  worker  will 
have  to  do,  especially  in  a  smaller 
operation  like  his.  The  business  card 
may  say  network  administrator,  but 
the  day-to-day  work  could  include 
everything  from  setting  permissions 
on  a  server  to  helping  an  end  user 
open  an  E-mail  message. 


For  students  who  are  job  hunting, 
these  functional  gymnastics  mean 
that  it  pays  to  read  the  fine  print 
and  ask  a  lot  of  questions  before 
they  say  yes  to  an  offer.  Melissa  Day 
made  sure  she  did  some  research  be¬ 
fore  she  accepted  her  new  job,  and 
she’s  glad  she  put  in  the  extra  effort. 
Day’s  title  is  assistant  NT  systems 
administrator  at  San  Diego-based 
Contax  Inc.,  but  her  responsibilities 
cover  everything  from  answering 
phones  on  the  help  desk  to  punch¬ 
ing  holes  in  the  walls  to  run  cables 
—  tasks  her  title  alone  wouldn’t 
necessarily  indicate  and  things  her 
textbooks  didn’t  discuss. 

“You  definitely  need  to  look  at  the 
[job]  descriptions,”  Day  says.  “It’s 
almost  like  they’re  encrypted.” 

The  key  to  discovering  what  your 
new  title  entails  is  to  find  out  as 
much  as  you  can  during  the  inter¬ 
views.  Find  out  if  you  can  talk  to 
someone  who’s  already  doing  a  sim¬ 
ilar  job  in  the  company  —  or  at  least 
get  a  description  of  a  typical  day  in 
the  office.  And  don’t  just  query  your 
interviewer  about  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  —  ask  about  the  company.  Is  it 
growing?  Is  it  changing?  If  it  is, 
you’re  going  to  be  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  upheaval,  and  you’d  better 
be  willing  to  accept  more  responsi¬ 
bilities  than  your  new  title  might 
imply. 

That  “do  it  all”  credo  may  sound 
like  a  call  for  generalists,  but  it 
doesn’t  necessarily  pay  to  be  one. 
Specialists  are  the  hottest  commod¬ 
ity  —  and  the  highest  earners  —  in 
IT  these  days.  In  fact,  if  there’s  a  title 
you’re  aching  to  get  right  out  of 
school,  it  may  not  be  completely  out 
of  reach  if  you  have  the  right  skills 
and  experience  to  use  as  leverage. 

For  example,  if  you’re  up  to  date 
on  the  hottest  tech  segments  —  you 
know  Cisco  routers  inside  and  out, 
or  you  have  your  Microsoft  Certified 
Systems  Engineer  card  and  experi¬ 
ence  from  an  internship  or  previous 
job,  for  instance  —  you’re  already  on 
the  inside  track.  “Find  something 
along  the  way,  whether  it’s  the  In¬ 
ternet  or  intranets,  Java  or  ActiveX. 


Find  a  niche  and  be  passionate 
about  it,”  Jones  says.  “The  day  of  the 
generalist  is  gone .” 

YOU’RE  h  WHAT? 

Generalists  aren’t  the  only  endan¬ 
gered  species.  Traditional  titles  also 
are  disappearing,  particularly  at  the 
more  progressive  companies.  Take 
“technical  yahoo,”  for  instance.  You 
might  have  trouble  figuring  out 
where  it  fits  on  your  resume  (and 
you  may  never  be  able  to  explain  it 
to  your  Mom),  but  if  that’s  how  your 
co-workers  address  you  around  the 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  offices  of  Yahoo 
Inc.  (www.yahoo.com) ,  you’re  some¬ 
thing  special.  Technical  yahoos  are 
director-level  engineers  —  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  the  site  tick. 

That’s  not  to  say  working  at 
Yahoo  requires  learning  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  of  titles.  The  company’s  IT  de¬ 
partment  still  starts  people  out  as 
systems  administrators  and  desktop 
support  specialists.  From  there, 
workers  can  chart  their  course  to 
becoming  a  yahoo. 

But  Yahoo’s  egalitarian  approach 
to  management  doesn’t  have  room 
for  senior  technical  yahoos  and  their 
ilk,  according  to  Nancy  Larocca, 
human  resources  recruiter  (also 
known  as  recruiting  yahoo).  The 
yearning  to  be  a  little  more  of  a  ya¬ 
hoo  than  the  next  guy  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen  often.  “For  the  most  part,  the 
engineers  I  talk  to  are  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  work  that  they’ll  be  doing 
—  that  it’s  challenging  and  interest¬ 
ing,  the  people  they’ll  be  working 
with,  the  money,”  she  says. 

Jones  says  he  understands  why 
employees  ask:  They  want  to  sepa¬ 
rate  themselves  from  the  pack. 

But  billing  yourself  in  an  effort  to 
differentiate  yourself  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  you’ll  get  your  wish  to 
be  “TCP/IP  goddess”  or  “LAN  over¬ 
lord.”  Just  remember,  with  a  little 
creativity  and  a  pocketful  of  highly 
sought  skills,  the  title  of  your 
dreams  may  not  be  too  far  away. 

Lindquist  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Moss 
Beach ,  Calif  Contact  him  at 
chris@linqink.com. 
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OPERATING  WITHOUT 
BOUNDARIES 


Consulting 

Opportunities 


Ernst  &  Young  LLP  is  a  leader  among  professional  services  firms  in  delivering  the  value  and  results  that  clients  care  about. 
We  have  the  industry  experience  and  technical  skills  to  provide  ideas  and  solutions  that  are  tailored  to  clients'  needs 
and  expectations.  And,  with  our  size  and  global  reach,  we  have  the  breadth  and  depth  of  resources  to  serve  any 
company,  wherever  it  does  business. 

Our  reputation  for  leadership  is  constant  given  the  changes  among  professional  services  firms.  As  a  result,  we  offer 
increased  opportunities  for  diverse  individuals  -  and  open  up  career  paths  that  are  both  far-reaching  and  challenging. 


CONSULTING  SERVICES 


The  growth  of  pur  revenues  outperforms  that  of  the  consulting  market  in  general,  as  well  as  our  competition.  The 
Consultants  we  seek  are  multi-talented,  motivated  individuals  interested  in  working  on  high-energy  teams  to  improve 
the  diverse  businesses  of  our  clients.  Coast  to  coast  and  country  to  country,  our  Consultants  are  instrumental  in  solving 
mission-critical  problems.  They  identify,  design  and  implement  the  integrated,  innovative  solutions  needed  to  achieve 
significant  improvements  in  revenue  growth,  operating  efficiencies,  and  effective  capital  management. 

If  you're  ready  to  go  places,  the  place  to  go  is  Ernst  &  Young.  For  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  EY 

Careers,  Dept.  12958,  113  Terrace  Hall  Avenue,  Burlington,  MA  01803;  Fax  Toll  Free  to  Dept.  12958:  1-877-4EY- 
JOBS;  or  E-mail:  dept.1 2958@eycareers.com.  Please  be  sure  to  indicate  the  department  number  on  your  cover  letter 
and  resume  for  routing  purposes.  Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.ey.com.  No  phone  calls  please. 
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Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  cm  equal  opportunity  employer,  values  the  diversity  of  our  work  force  and  the  knowledge  of  our  people. 


Caterpillar  leads  the  industry  in  technology 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar  is  the  worlds  leading  manufacturer  of 
construction  and  mining  equipment,  natural  gas  engines, 
industrial  gas  turbines  and  supplier  of  diesel  engines. 


loin  the  minds  behind  the  machines! 


Benefits 

We  offer  medical,  dental  and  vision 
benefits,  and  a  defined  pension  plan. 
Stock  and  401 K  Plans  are  also  available. 


Opportunities 

We  provide  the  opportunity  for  our 
employees  to  be  able  to  work 
confidently  and  grow  within  the 
company. 


Fax  resume  to:  (309)  675-6476 
Visit  our  website:  www.CAT.com 

Caterpillar  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

©  1998  Caterpillar 


Education 

Caterpillar  pays  100%  of  your  tuition 
for  continuing  education  courses  in 
your  field. 
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FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  DISABLED  AND  CHOOSE  IT 
CAREERS,  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  BETTER  THAN  EVER 

By  Leslie  Goff 

BACK  IN  THE  1970S,  WHEN  HE  WAS 
a  computer  programmer,  Neil  Jacobson  called  the 
computer  room  for  a  status  check  on  one  of  his  pro- 
grams.  Jacobson,  whose  speech  is  severely  impaired  by 
cerebral  palsy,  was  taken  aback  by  the  response:  The 
computer  operator  who  answered  the  phone  mocked 
his  slurred  question  and  hung  up  on  him.  Jacobson 
called  back  twice,  and  got  the  same  response. 

The  finesse  with  which  he  handled  the  situation 
demonstrates  the  management  skills  that  earned  him 
his  current  position.  Jacobson  is  vice  president  in 
charge  of  computer  systems  architecture  for  the  retail 
bank  division  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San  Francisco. 

He  asked  a  co'worker  to  call  the  computer  room 
and  get  the  name  of  the  man  who  answered  the  phone. 
Then  he  went  down  there  in  his  powered  wheelchair. 

“I  chatted  with  some  of  the  operators  for  about  five 
minutes,”  he  recalls.  “Then  I  asked  who  the  operator 
was.  They  pointed  him  out.  We  stared  at  each  other. 
His  face  turned  red.  I  simply  asked  him  for  the  status 
of  my  job  request.  That  problem  never  recurred!” 

Jacobson,  who  is  vice  chairman  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  for  People  with  Disabili 
ties  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  World  Institute 
on  Disability,  says  he  has  found  people  like  the  com 
puter  operator  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  And  yet  combating  the  fears  of  workers  and  man 
agers  without  disabilities  is  the  No.  1  obstacle  that 
people  with  disabilities  face  in  landing  competitive 
employment. 

About  70%  of  people  with  disabilities  are  unem¬ 
ployed  —  a  far  higher  percentage  than  the  national 

Continued  on  page  30 
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Mike  Gravitt,  an  SAP  analyst  with  a  disability:  Employers  count  on  you 
to  educate  them  and  help  find  solutions  that  enable  you  to  do  your  job 
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rate  —  according  to  the  President’s 
Committee’s  statistics.  But  because  of 
the  high  demand  for  information  tech' 
nology  professionals  and  the  value 
placed  on  diversity  in  the  IT  workplace, 
dismantling  those  fears  may  be  easiest 
for  those  students  with  disabilities  who 
choose  IT  careers. 

“The  scarcity  of  resources  has  opened 
doors  that  wouldn’t  have  been  open  be- 
fore,”  says  Joyce  Bender,  founder  and 
president  of  Bender  Consulting  Services 
(BCS)  in  Pittsburgh,  the  first  for-profit 
firm  formed  specifically  to  help  people 
with  disabilities  find  work. 

Many  of  BCS’s  clients,  for  example, 
had  never  thought  of  recruiting  among 
professionals  with  disabilities,  Bender 
says.  They  have  overlooked  disabled 
candidates  not  out  of  maliciousness,  but 
out  of  ignorance.  In  addition  to  the 
surge  in  demand  for  IT  professionals, 
several  other  factors  have  converged  to 
make  companies  more  receptive  to  IT 
professionals  with  disabilities.  The 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 


raised  the  profile  of  hiring  employees 
with  disabilities  by  educating  employers 
and  workers  alike.  Access  to  offices  is 
increasingly  less  of  an  issue.  And  assis' 
tive  technologies  are  better  and  cheaper. 

The  result:  This  is  one  of  the  best 
times  ever  for  students  with  disabilities 
to  find  competitive  employment  in  IT 
careers  such  as  computer  programming, 
systems  analysis,  Web-site  design  and 
network  administration.  And  IT  pros 
with  disabilities  say  the  field  provides  a 
rewarding  and  stimulating  career  path. 

“I  think  this  business  is  well- suited  to 
someone  with  my  disability  because  it 
isn’t  a  physical  job  or  one  that  requires  a 
lot  of  mobility,”  says  Tim  McKinley,  a 
software  engineer  working  on  a  year 
2000  conversion  of  legacy  financial  ap¬ 
plications  at  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  in 
Boston.  McKinley  is  a  quadriplegic  who 
has  the  use  only  of  his  hands.  “Time  and 
again,  it’s  gratifying  to  me  that  I’m  asked 
to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  hit  the  home 
runs.  I  have  proven  that  they  can  count 
on  me,  and  having  done  that,  no  one  has 
ever  given  me  a  job  or  taken  one  away 


based  on  my  disability.” 

Sometimes  McKinley’s  boss  calls  him 
in  on  24-hour  emergency  shifts  or  asks 
him  to  work  overtime,  which  McKinley 
says  is  satisfying  because  it  indicates 
that  Bell  Atlantic  sees  him  as  an  employ¬ 
ee  who  happens  to  be  disabled  rather 
than  as  a  quadriplegic  who  happens  to 
be  an  employee.  “You  might  think  they 
would  say,  ‘Oh,  give  him  a  break,’  but 
they  don’t,”  he  explains.  “If  I’m  the  one 
they  need,  I’m  the  one  they  call.  And  it’s 
very  gratifying  to  know  that  they  are 
judging  you  based  on  your  ability.” 

But  mobility  has  been  an  issue  for 
McKinley  a  few  times  —  when  he  was 
asked  to  fly  to  New  York  for  meetings.  “I 
don’t  enjoy  traveling,  especially  air  trav¬ 
el,”  he  says,  conceding  that  it  might  have 
impeded  his  advancement  not  to  go.  But 
now  Lotus  Notes  and  videoconferencing 
have  ended  that  hindrance. 

It’s  up  to  disabled  employees  to  let 
employers  know  about  special  needs, 
such  as  a  preference  not  to  travel  or  as¬ 
sistive  technologies  that  they  require. 
McKinley,  for  example,  doesn’t  require 
assistive  technologies,  but  he  has  re¬ 
quested  some  flexibility  to  allow 
telecommuting.  He  drives  a  converted 
van  to  and  from  the  office,  but  when  a 
big  northeaster  blows  across  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  “the  last  thing  I  need  is  to  get 
stranded  on  the  highway,”  he  says. 

“You  have  to  be  proactive  about  com¬ 
municating  your  needs,”  says  Mike 
Gravitt,  23,  an  SAP  analyst  and  an  em¬ 
ployee  at  BCS.  In  his  current  assign¬ 
ment,  Gravitt,  who  is  visually  impaired, 
is  working  at  Bayer  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh. 
“Don’t  expect  an  employer  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  issues  related  to  your  specific 
disability,”  he  says. 

Gravitt,  who  has  20/400  vision  (what 
the  average  person  can  see  at  400  feet, 
he  can  see  at  20  feet),  uses  Zoomtext 
Xtra  screen  enlargement  software  to 
magnify  on-screen  text,  a  21-in.  monitor 
and  a  text-enlarging  projection  device 
for  reading  books  and  documents.  The 
state  Department  of  Rehabilitation  in 
Virginia,  his  home  state,  provided  him 
with  the  initial  products  he  needed. 
Additions  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
BCS  —  with  Gravitt’s  input. 

Employers  “will  look  to  you  to  edu- 
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Presidential  ally 


College  students  with  disabili¬ 
ties  have  an  ally  in  the 
President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  People  with 
Disabilities’  Workforce 
Recruitment  Program. 

Designed  to  bring  full-time 
students  and  employers  to¬ 
gether,  the  program  annually 
generates  and  distributes  a 
CD-ROM  of  student  resumes, 
transcripts  and  biographies. 
Employers  can  use  the  data¬ 
base  to  find  prescreened  job 
candidates.  Of  the  300  stu¬ 
dents  placed  through  the  pro¬ 
gram  last  year,  50  were  entry- 
level  IT  professionals,  says 
Paul  Meyer,  deputy  executive 
director  of  the  President’s 
Committee  and  co-chairman  of 
the  program. 

“It’s  a  foot  in  the  door,” 
Meyer  says.  “About  two-thirds 
of  the  students  are  under¬ 
grads  who  want  a  summer 


job  relevant  to  their  major. 

The  rest  are  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  employment,  but  a 
number  are  severely  disabled 
and  have  never  had  a  job.  So 
they  look  for  a  summer  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  way  to  sell  them¬ 
selves.”  By  summer’s  end, 
most  get  full-time  offers, 
Meyer  adds. 

It  works  like  this:  At  each 
campus,  a  recruiter  interviews 
eight  to  14  students,  collect¬ 
ing  their  transcripts  and  re¬ 
sumes.  The  information  is 
compiled  on  a  CD-ROM  and 
distributed  to  interested  em¬ 
ployers.  To  sign  up  for  a 
screening,  you  must  be  a  U.S. 
citizen,  a  full-time  student  and 
have  a  disability. 

The  program  originally  was 
launched  about  20  years  ago 
as  a  source  of  candidates  for 
Department  of  Defense  jobs 
and  was  revived  in  1995  by 


the  President’s  Committee, 
Meyer  says.  It  is  still  largely 
aimed  at  federal  government 
agencies,  but  about  eight  pri¬ 
vate-sector  employers  —  in¬ 
cluding  NationsBank  Corp.  — 
joined  last  year,  hiring  a  total 
of  12  students.  Meyer  says  he 
expects  more  private  compa¬ 
nies  to  order  the  CD-ROM  this 
year. 

Contact  your  campus  place¬ 
ment  office  to  find  out  if  the 
program  will  visit  your  school 
next  year. 

If  your  school  hasn’t  signed 
up,  urge  the  office  to  call 
Betsy  Friedman  at  (202)  376- 
6200,  or  visit  the  President’s 
Committee  Web  site  ( www50. 
pcepd.gov/pcepd/projects/ 
workforc.htm)  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  program. 
Other  Web  sites  that  address 
employment  and  workplace  is¬ 
sues  for  people  with  disabili¬ 


ties  include  the  following: 

■  The  Empowerment  Zone 
( www.empowermentzone. 
com):  A  comprehensive  set  of 
links  to  sites  that  address 
technology,  employment,  edu¬ 
cation  and  more. 

■  WebAble!  ( www.webable . 
com):  Information  on  assistive 
technologies,  with  links  to  re¬ 
lated  sites. 

■  Project  Hired  (www. 
projecthired.org):  A  nonprofit 
placement  agency  in 
California’s  Silicon  Valley. 

■  Cornucopia  of  Disability 
Information  by  the  Center  for 
Assistive  Technologies,  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo  ( codi.buffalo.edu/ ):  A 
comprehensive  set  of  links  to 
sites  that  focus  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  including 
employment,  traveling,  legal 
issues,  universal  design  and 
technology. 


cate  them  and  help  them  find  solutions,” 
agrees  Scott  Hooker,  a  project  planning 
analyst  at  the  Atlanta-based  customer 
service  division  of  Federal  Express 
Corp.,  who  is  blind.  “It’s  important  to 
have  a  network  of  colleagues  who  have 
the  same  disability  and  have  been 
through  some  of  the  same  technical  is- 
sues  —  I  get  a  lot  of  help  from  E-mail 
discussion  lists  that  I’m  on  —  or  else  you 
may  be  climbing  the  walls  trying  to  find 
a  solution  that  someone  else  has  already 
figured  out.” 

When  to  bring  up  such  issues  or  the 
fact  that  you’re  disabled  at  all  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  debate;  in  the  end,  it’s  real¬ 
ly  up  to  the  individual,  IT  professionals 
who  are  disabled  say.  Gravitt,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  says  he  never  explicitly  told  a 
prospective  employer  that  he  was  visual¬ 
ly  impaired,  but  it  was  implicit  in  his  re¬ 
sume  by  the  activities  he  listed:  He  was 
on  the  Virginia  Board  for  People  With 
Disabilities  and  head  of  a  student  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

Gravitt  says  the  interview  is  as  much 
an  opportunity  for  the  candidate  to 
learn  about  the  employer  as  it  is  for  the 
employer  to  get  to  know  the  candidate. 


Ask  whether  the  company  has  other  em¬ 
ployees  with  disabilities,  what  kind  of 
positions  they  have  held,  what  kind  of 
accommodations  have  been  made  for 
them  and  how  familiar  the  employer  is 
with  the  ADA. 

“Get  a  feel  for  the  education  level  of 
the  managers,”  he  advises,  “because  even 
though  co-workers  may  exhibit  some  ig¬ 
norance  about  disability  issues,  if  man¬ 
agement  and  human  resources  are  more 
up  on  the  issues,  then  the  employee  can 
expect  a  reasonable  amount  of  comfort 
and  the  ability  to  get  what  they  need.” 

Once  an  offer  is  on  the  table,  it’s  ap¬ 
propriate  to  discuss  specific  assistive 
technologies  and  other  accommoda¬ 
tions,  Bender  says.  The  ADA  prohibits 
prospective  employers  from  asking 
questions  about  your  disability,  anyway. 
But  Jacobson  suggests  that  disabled  job 
candidates  be  frank  about  their  disabili¬ 
ties  throughout  the  interview  process. 

“In  any  interview,  it’s  critical  to  get 
across  the  idea  that  you  know  who  you 
are,  you  feel  good  about  who  you  are  and 
that  you  are  proud  of  who  you  are,”  he 
says.  “Since  disability  is  usually  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  ol  who  you  are,  1  encourage 


people  to  discuss  it  naturally,  positively 
and  proudly,  just  as  they  would  their  ed¬ 
ucational  and  professional  back¬ 
grounds.” 

Despite  the  shortages  in  IT  labor,  the 
ADA  and  the  rise  in  access  and  assistive 
technologies,  Hooker  notes  that  some 
people  will  still  have  a  difficult  time 
finding  competitive  employment.  “Peo¬ 
ple  with  disabilities  have  a  hard  row  to 
hoe  in  this  society,  in  general,  because  of 
people’s  attitudes;  they  don’t  know  what 
we  can  accomplish.”  But  he,  Gravitt, 
McKinley,  Bender  and  Jacobson  all  agree 
that  IT  work  is  creating  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  help  change  perceptions. 

“Sure,  I  and/or  my  disability  intimi 
date  some  people,”  says  Jacobson,  who 
describes  his  disability  as  “quite  signifi 
cant.”  (He  answered  questions  for  this 
article  via  E-mail.)  “Over  the  years,  sev 
eral  of  my  bosses  have  received  calls 
from  people  that  I  intimidated.  Focus  on 
the  task  at  hand.  Focus  on  the  business. 
Proving  that  you  are  a  team  player  and 
that  you  know  your  stuff  is  the  best  way 
to  dissipate  disability-related  fears.” 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 

Contact  her  at  lgoff@netcom.coni 
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By  Tom  Duffy 

WENDY  DARLING  WAS  THREE 
weeks  away  from  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  and  desperately  seeking 
a  job  when  she  found  the  Comput- 
erJobStore,  an  online  job  posting 
service  with  extensive  listings  for 
five  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Fortunately  for  Darling,  one  of 
those  areas  was  Atlanta,  where  she 
was  finishing  up  an  exchange  pro- 
gram  in  Web  design  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Georgia  in  June  1997.  Other 
attempts  at  finding  work  had 
proved  fruitless.  She  says  a  scan  of 
several  national  online  job  boards 
turned  up  precious  few  entry-lev- 
el  positions  in  Atlanta.  Jobtrak. 
com,  a  service  that  contracts  with 
the  University  of  Georgia,  had  lots 
of  jobs  in  the  area  but  few  Inter' 
net'related  positions,  she  says. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  local 
newspaper.  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

But  she  hit  pay  dirt  when  a 
search  engine  led  her  to  Comput' 
erJobStore.  She  found  five  posT 
tions  to  apply  for  and  within 
weeks  landed  a  job  at  an  Atlanta' 
based  contracting  firm,  Cotelli' 
gent  Inc.,  doing  Web  design  for 
the  state’s  Division  of  Public 
Health. 

“One  thing  I  liked  is  they  had  an 
Internet'specific  section  of  the 
site,”  Darling  says.  “It  was  pretty 
much  what  I  was  looking  for  be' 
cause  there  were  hundreds  of 
companies”  with  jobs  listed.  She 
also  liked  the  fact  that  the  job 


started  on  the  Monday  after  she 
graduated,  allowing  her  to  get  an 
apartment.  Two  years  ago,  there 
were  about  250  online  job  banks, 
resume  posting  sites  and  recruit' 
ment  centers  on  the  Internet,  aC' 
cording  to  Interbiznet.com,  a  firm 
that  tracks  electronic  recruiting 
services.  Today  there  are  about 
2,500  —  a  figure  that  doesn’t  in¬ 
clude  the  200,000  or  so  individual 
companies  that  post  jobs  on  their 
own  Web  sites. 

The  choices  are  bewildering. 
There  are  a  host  of  high-volume 
job  banks,  including  Career  Mosa¬ 
ic,  Monster  Board  and  JobOptions 
(formerly  ESpan).  Meanwhile, 
ComputerJobStore,  Data  Process¬ 
ing  Independent  Consultant’s  Ex¬ 
change  (DICE)  and  Virtual  Job 
Fair  are  among  a  growing  number 
of  sites  dedicated  specifically  to 
information  technology  jobs.  And 
don’t  forget  the  sites  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  college  students  and  re¬ 
cent  graduates:  JobTrak  and  Job- 
Direct,  the  latter  of  which  claims 
to  have  the  largest  database  of  stu¬ 
dent  resumes  and  allows  students 
to  post  theirs  via  computer- 
equipped  mobile  vans  that  travel 
to  campuses  across  the  U.S. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

Locating  the  sites  is  a  begin¬ 
ning,  but  in  many  ways,  doing  so 
raises  more  questions  than  it  an¬ 
swers.  Are  industry-specific  job 
boards  better  than  the  larger 
catch-all  job  banks  that  might 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


jobs  listed?  How  effective  are  re¬ 
sume-posting  sites  that  contain  no 
actual  job  listings?  Which  sites 
have  the  most  entry-level  posi¬ 
tions?  Do  sites  that  automatically 
match  jobs  to  resumes  guarantee 
that  job  seekers  won’t  miss  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  right  for  them? 

Experts  say  that  it’s  virtually 
impossible  to  rank  the  sites  in 
terms  of  effectiveness.  “The  major 
sites  all  get  so  much  traffic,  and 
they  all  attract  really  major  em¬ 
ployers  as  clients,”  says  Margaret 
Riley  Dikel,  author  of  The  Guide  to 
Internet  Job  Searching.  (Her  Web  site 
is  known  simply  and  more  popu¬ 
larly  as  “The  Riley  Guide”  (www. 
dbm.com/jobguide.)  “So  you  can’t  say 
what’s  best.” 

What  you  can  determine  is 
what  works  best  for  you,  say  Dikel 
and  others.  Experts  don’t  always 
agree  on  just  what  that  means, 
though.  For  instance,  Dikel  says 
students  and  recent  graduates 
shouldn’t  concentrate  on  any  one 
type  of  site.  Although  the  Com- 
puterJobStore  or  Virtual  Job  Fair 
might  seem  compelling  because  of 
their  focus  on  IT  jobs,  she  says  it’s 
not  a  fail-safe  approach.  “A  lot  of 
employers  may  not  think  of  post¬ 
ing  there,”  she  says. 

But  John  Sumser,  CEO  of 
internbiznet.com  in  Mill  Valley, 
Calif.,  says  that  with  demand  so 
high  for  people  with  experience 
and/or  an  academic  background  in 
IT,  using  the  larger  sites  has  its 
own  perils.  “If  you  have  any  cre¬ 
dential  at  all  worth  acquiring,  it 
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may  be  that  the  biggest  problem 
you  have  is  getting  too  many  calls 
and  not  being  able  to  make  sense 
of  all  the  offers,”  Sumser  says.  “You 
aren’t  going  to  get  hurt,  but  the  re- 
sponse  can  be  overwhelming.” 

Employers  looking  for  people  to 
fill  entry-level  posts  say  they  turn 
to  some  sites  more  than  others.  A 
recent  study  by  The  Student  Mon¬ 
itor  Corp.,  which  looks  at  trends 
among  undergraduates,  found  that 
the  most-visited  site  of  all  types  is 
Jobtrak.com.  JobTrak  itself  re¬ 
ports  that  the  site  posted  639,000 
job  openings  in  1997  and  that  up¬ 
ward  of  35,000  students  and  re¬ 
cent  graduates  use  the  site  daily. 

3Com  Corp.  is  among  the  many 
large  national  companies  that  post 
positions  on  JobTrak.  But  like 
many  firms,  3Com  also  spreads 
out  its  listings  among  other  na¬ 
tional  job  boards,  in  part  to  in¬ 
crease  the  company’s  name  recog¬ 
nition.  But  3Com  has  found  that 
some  of  the  national  job- posting 
sites  attract  job  seekers  from  some 
regions  more  than  others. 

“Monster  Board  works  tremen¬ 
dously  well  on  the  East  Coast,” 
says  Grace  Soriano-Abad,  regional 
staffing  manager  at  3Com  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  “But  it  doesn’t  work 
for  us  on  the  West  Coast.” 

On  the  other  hand,  though 
Monster  Board  says  only  about 
20%  ol  resumes  posted  on  its  site 
are  from  college  students  or  re¬ 
cent  graduates,  Keane  Inc.,  a 
Boston-based  software  services 
Continued  on  page  34 
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Post  that 

The  following  are  online  job-posting 
sites  you  might  want  to  check  out: 

JOBTRAK: 

www.jobtrak.com.  Touting  partnerships 
with  more  than  800  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  career  centers,  it's  one  of  the 
Web’s  most-visited  sites. 

DICE: 

www.dice.com.  Nine-year-old  pioneer  in 
online  recruiting  with  a  focus  on  high 
tech  boasts  60,000  jobs. 

MONSTER  BOARD: 

www.monster.com.  50,000  job  postings 
and  a  hip  site  that  caters  to  younger  job 
seekers. 

CAREER  MOSAIC: 

www.careermosaic.com.  More  than 
70,000  job  postings.  Often  cited  as  one 
of  the  easiest-to-use  sites  of  its  kind. 


resume 

COMPUTERJOBSTORE: 

www.computerjobstore.com.  Focuses 
on  Atlanta,  the  Carolinas,  Chicago, 
Texas,  Florida,  and  its  newest  addition, 
Washington. 

JOB  OPTIONS: 

www.joboptions.com.  Formerly  E-Span, 
this  site  has  a  thorough  Careers  section 
with  links  to  loads  of  useful  information. 

VIRTUAL  JOB  FAIR: 

www.vjf.com.  Offers  25,000  high-tech 
job  listings,  110,000  resumes  and  a 
useful  —  but  no-frills  —  Web  site. 

JOBDIRECT: 

www.jobdirect.com.  The  site  lets  job 
seekers  post  resumes  via  their  traveling 
van,  computers  located  at  Barnes  &  No¬ 
ble  bookstores  and  the  traditional  online 
route. 


VIRTUAL  JOB  HUNT 

Continued  from  page  33 

firm,  often  uses  the  service  to  fill  entry' 
level  consulting  positions.  “We  use  half 
a  dozen  sites  depending  on  the  type  of 
person  we  are  looking  for,”  says  Chuck 
Davis,  Keane’s  manager  of  campus  re' 
cruiting.  “For  junior  people  and  entry- 
level,  we  tend  to  use  Monster  Board  as 
well  as  JobTrak.” 

One  of  the  new  recruits  Keane  found 
through  Monster  Board  was  Larry 
Neveu,  who  recently  completed  a  Ph.D. 
in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  but  who  was  searching  for 
an  entry-level  job  in  IT.  Neveu  says  that 
after  searching  through  various  services, 
he  found  his  way  to  Monster  Board, 
where  he  spotted  a  job  posted  by  Keane 
for  an  entry-level  training  program  that 
didn’t  require  specific  experience. 

“It  was  the  layout  that  felt  most  nat¬ 
ural  to  me,”  he  says  of  Monster  Board. 
“Navigating  the  site  was  easy.” 

As  it  turned  out,  Neveu  applied  for 
about  a  dozen  jobs.  But  Keane  was  the 
only  company  that  responded  to  his  re¬ 
sume.  As  with  many  people  hunting  for 
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Cambridge  Technology  Partners  is  a  new  breed  of  international  management 
consultants.  We  need  high-energy,  creative  people  to  join  our  open  and 
informal  environment  and  help  our  clients  transform  their  businesses.  Come 
work  in  place  of  opportunity  where  enthusiam  is  contagious,  where  you  will 
be  encouraged  to  stretch  yourself,  to  excel  in  your  own  right,  to  have  fun...  to 
make  great  things  happen  for  yourself,  the  team,  and  the  client. 

We  have  'opportunities  available  in  our  offices  throughout  the  United  States, 
including: 


•  Associate  Developers 

•  Senior  Developers 


•Systems  Analysts 

•  Assimilation  Solutions 
Consultants 

We  offer  extremely  competitive  salaries  and  an  outstanding  benefits  package  includ¬ 
ing:  a  Wellness  program,  annual  bonus  program  and  an  employee  stock  purchase  plan. 
If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of  our  team,  please  forward  your  resume, 
including  salary  requirements  to:  kryan@ctp.com  or  to  Cambridge  Technology 
Partners,  304  Vassar  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02139,  Attention:  College  Recruiting  or 
Fax  to:  (617)  374-2000. 

Creating  Positive  Energy  WWW.Ctp.C0 HI 

Through  Our  Commitment 
to  Equal  Opportunity 

M/F/D/V.  Cambridge  Technology  Partners 
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BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS 
ANALYSTS 

Manage  software  projects  and 
simulate  business  cases. 
Understanding  of  business  elements, 
processes  technology  and  project 
management  required.  MBA  preferred. 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

Support  development  of  our 
automated  business  solutions.  Strong 
communication,  technical  and 
leadership  skills  are  essential. 

CUSTOMER  AUTOMATION 
SPECIALISTS 

Manage  territories  by  implementing 
new  hardware  and  software  business 
solutions  with  customers.  Process 
analysis  and  technical  expertise 
essential.  Familiarity  with  Internet, 

IAN  and  EDI  environments  required. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS/ 
DATA  MODELERS 

Design  and  develop  database  access 
techniques  and  integrate  existing  data. 
Experience  using  Sybase,  Informix  and 
Oracle  are  essential.  Thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  database  administration 
and  modeling  components  required. 

ENGINEERS 

Plan  and  develop  telecommunications 
systems,  networks  and  hardware  and 
administer  our  global  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  Familiarity  with  system  architec¬ 
ture,  embedded  programming  and  Sun 
OS  Solaris,  HP/UX  and/or  NT  required. 

PROGRAMMERS 

Develop,  troubleshoot  and  test  our 
applications.  Experience  using 
programming  languages  in  a 
Windows,  UNIX,  Internet  or 
Mainframe  environment  required. 


Incredible,  mind-bending,  on-the-edge  technology 
isn't  what  most  people  think  of  when  they  see  the 
dependable  FedEx  courier.  Daily  on-time  deliveries 
become  a  reality  due  to  some  of  the  leading  tech¬ 
nical  minds  in  the  country.  As  the  technological 
muscle  behind  the  delivery  of  nearly  3  million  pack¬ 
ages  daily,  our  Information  Technology  Division 
(ITD)  generates  industry-leading,  award-winning 
work  that  is  setting  global  standards. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  great  environment  with 
advancement  opportunities  and  exposure  to  the 
latest  technologies,  then  ITD  has  possibilities  for 
you  in  four  locations:  Memphis,  TN;  Colorado 
Springs,  CO;  Dallas,  TX;  and  Orlando,  FL. 

All  candidates  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  a 
quantitative  discipline.  Entry-level  opportunities  are 
available  in  all  locations.  Advanced  levels  require 
two  to  five  of  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  C,  C++,  UNIX,  JAVA,  Object- 
Oriented  programming,  software  engineering, 
software  architecture,  telecommunications, 
client/server  technology,  data  modeling,  relational 
database  administration,  embedded  programming 
(diagnostic/infrastructure),  program  management 
and/or  strategic  planning. 

If  you're  interested  in  learning  more  about 
working  with  FedEx,  visit  our  website  at 
www.fedex.com/us/careers  or  fax  your  resume 
to  (901)  263-8716. 

You  may  also  send  a  resume  to: 

Federal  Express 
Global  IT  Recruitment/CW 
50  FedEx  Parkway 
Collierville,  TN 
38017 

We  are  an  equal 
opportunity 
employer,  M/F/D/V. 


Federal  Express 
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jobs  either  on  or  off  the  Internet,  Neveu 
didn’t  research  the  options  before  he  be¬ 
gan  his  search.  Karen  Knight,  an  associ¬ 
ate  director  in  the  career  services  office 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  rec¬ 
ommends  that  students  read  a  recent 
book  on  using  the  Internet  before  they 
begin  their  search.  “I  mean  the  latest  one 
written,  like  last  month,”  Knight  says. 
Knight  says  the  newest  books  can  pro¬ 
vide  good  leads  on  the  latest  sites. 

They  can  also  guide  job  seekers  as 
their  search  proceeds.  Among  the  books 
she  recommends  are  Dikel’s  book  or  Bar¬ 
ron's  Resumes  in  Cyberspace,  but  there  are 
dozens  of  other  titles  available. 

ELECTRONIC 

MATCHMAKERS 

One  appealing  option  offered  by  many 
services  is  automatic  job-matching  in 
which  resumes  and  job  postings  are  elec 
tronically  matched  and  users  are  noti 
fied,  usually  via  E-mail,  of  appropriate 
openings  when  they  occur. 

But  experts  warn  that  job  seekers 
should  recognize  that  matching  key¬ 


words  isn’t  free  of  pitfalls.  “There  are  too 
many  conditions  that  determine  a  good 
fit  and  computers  can’t  make  those  in¬ 
telligent  decisions,”  says  James  Gonyea, 
founder  of  the  Gonyea  Online  Career 
Center,  one  of  the  first  Internet-based 
job  posting  services  and  is  now  hosted 
by  America  Online  Inc.  “It  behooves  job 
seekers  to  actually  search  through  list¬ 
ings  in  order  to  find  positions  that  might 
be  appropriate.” 

Internet  job  search  neophytes  should 
also  take  care  when  using  sites  where  re¬ 
sumes  are  posted  but  no  jobs  are  listed, 
especially  if  there  is  a  fee  involved. 
While  some  experts  and  recruiters  say 
these  sites  can  be  a  fertile  source  of  jobs, 
others  caution  to  avoid  them.  “Resume- 
posting  spots  are  a  rip-off,”  Sumser  says. 
“They  don’t  have  anything  to  sell.” 

Todd  McGovern  can  vouch  for  that. 
Fresh  out  of  Colby  College  in  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  he  paid  $50  and  posted  his 
resume  on  a  site  last  year  with  no  specif¬ 
ic  jobs  to  peruse.  Fie  never  got  a  single 
response.  The  good  news?  Working 
through  JobDirect,  he  landed  a  job  as  a 


manager  at  Aerotek  Inc.,  a  New  Jersey- 
based  technical  recruiting  firm. 

One  other  strategy  that  can  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  tight  IT  job  market  is  simply 
posting  a  resume  on  your  own  Web  site. 

With  demand  so  high,  experts  say 
that  many  recruiters  are  combing  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  are  likely  to  come  across  your 
site,  if  you  use  the  right  keywords.  But 
remember  to  be  professional  (see  “Re¬ 
sume  Rigors,”  page  37).  Any  irrelevant 
keywords  that  you  think  could  get  you 
maximum  exposure  could  backfire. 

The  Internet  is  clearly  a  powerful  tool, 
but  employers,  recruiters  and  others 
also  caution  job  seekers  not  to  forsake 
the  old-fashioned  methods  such  as 
knocking  on  doors,  working  through  fel¬ 
low  alumni  and  reading  the  Sunday  clas¬ 
sifieds  in  local  newspapers.  When  it 
comes  to  job  hunting,  either  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  or  off,  it  always  makes  sense  to 
use  every  weapon  you  can  find.  “There  is 
no  one  silver  bullet  here,”  Davis  says. 

Duffy  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Northampton,  Mass.  Contact  him  at 
tduffy62@compuserve.com. 


Learn  about  us  at 

www.  gecareers.  com 


We  didn’t  become  Fortune ®  magazine’s  World’s 
Most  Admired  Company’  by  accepting  the  status  quo. 
We  got  there  by  hiring  and  training  confident,  ener¬ 
getic  information  systems  majors  with  the  courage 
to  think  in  innovative  and  revolutionary  ways. 

No  other  corporation  can  match  the  diversity  of 
opportunities  at  GE.  Because  we  have  small  company 
attitudes  with  large  company  strengths,  we  set  no 
limits,  no  boundaries.  You  can  move  from  industry 
to  industry,  discipline  to  discipline,  and  never  leave 
GE.  Many  of  our  top  managers  started  at  GE  right 
out  of  college,  including  our  chairman. 

We’re  a  leader  in  every  business  we  compete  in, 
and  we’re  looking  for  leaders  like  Thanh  who  will 
take  us  even  further.  So  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
Start  your  career  by  visiting  our  website  now. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


GE  Aircraft  Engines  *GE  Appliances  *GE  Capital  Services  *GE  Corporate  Research  and  Development*  GE  Industrial  Systems 
GE  Information  Services *GE  Lighting  *GE  Medical  Systems  *GE  Plastics *GE  Power  Systems *GE  Supply  *GE  Transportation  Systems*  NBC 
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SEND  US  YOUR  BRAIN 


We  promise  to  put  it  to  good  use.  We’re  an  industry  leader  in  high-performance  system  management  software 
and  database  management  tools,  and  we  recruit  the  brainiest  software  designers,  developers  and  engineers. 
If  you  want  your  brain  to  go  somewhere  stimulating,  consider  sending  it  to  us. 

0  At  Syncsort  your  brain  will  thrive  on  the  challenges  of  developing  technology-advancing  systems  software. 
0  All  the  important  technologies  will  nourish  your  gray  matter:  C,  C++  and  Java  languages;  Windows  95/NT,  HP-UX, 
AIX,  Solaris  and  Digital  UNIX  operating  systems;  SMP,  MPP,  NUMA  and  RAID  hardware. 

0  Responsibility  and  recognition  are  your  mind’s  for  the  taking,  developing  software  projects  from  start  to  finish. 
0  And  surrounded  by  other  great  thinkers  (over  50%  have  master’s  or  doctoral 
degrees),  your  head  is  sure  to  delight  in  our  casual  and  friendly  atmosphere. 

Whatever  you  do  with  your  brain,  don’t  send  it  somewhere  it  will  be  unhappy. 

Send  it  to  the  challenging,  stimulating  brain-haven  known  as  Syncsort  Inc., 

50  Tice  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.  07675. 


syncsort 

Fax  (201)  930-8281  dept.  EMP87 
email:  jkalyna@syncsort.com 
http://www.syncsort.com/emp87 


©1997  Syncsort  Incorporated.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Respond  directly  to  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
in  this  issue! 


To  receive  information  about  a  specific  graduate  school  listed, 
circle  the  index  number  below  for  the  corresponding  graduate  school. 

Please  type  or  print  clearly.  Complete  entire  form.  Mail  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Your  Name:  _ _ 

Permanent  Address: _ 

City: _ State: _ Zip: _ 

Your  □  current  college/university  or  □  alma  mater. _ 

Is  the  school  name  part  of  address  above?  □  Yes  □  No 

Year  □  Jr  □  Sr  □  Grad.Stu.  □  Alumni  □  Staff  □  Other _ 

Your  current  or  previous  program:  □  BA  □  BBA  □  BS  □  Masters  □  Ph.D 

major/concentration: _ 


Graduate  Education 
1999-00 


G1 

G5 

G2 

G6 

G3 

G7 

G4 

Which  programs  interest  you?  □  Masters  □  Doctoral  □  Full  □  Part-time  □  Business 

□  Information  Computer  □  Other 

When  do  you  expect  to  enroll?  □  September  1999  □  Other 

Permanent  Phone  (Include  Area  Code): 

Best  time  to  call:  □  AM  □  PM  Is  this  □  home  □  work  □  school? 

Proficiencies:  Is  English  your  □  first  or  □  second  language?  Do  you  use  a  computeriO  Yes  □  No 
If  Yes,  for  □  Word  processing,  □  Data  processing,  □  Graphics,  □  Programming,  □  Other 
Please  list  names  of  schools  that  you  are  personally  writing  or  calling: 


•*# 
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Computerworld’s  Fall  Campus 
Edition  Mini  Resume  Card 


§j£ '  yi 


Simply  fill  out  this  card,  circle  the  numbers  below  that  correspond  to  the  advertisers  you 
want  this  card  to  reach,  and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail!  (Don’t  forget  to  apply  a  stamp!) 

Please  type  or  print  clearly.  Complete  entire  form.  Mail  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Your  Name:_ - 

Permanent  address:— - 

City: - 


Phone:  . 

Degree  in  which  you’re  currently  enrolled: 
Completed  degree(s): 


State: . 
Email: 


Zip:. 


.  Planned  date  of  graduation: 
-Date(s)  completed: _ 


Your  □  current  college/university  or  L 1  alma  mater: 


I.T.  skills  you  have  acquired  (ie.  specific  languages,  operating  systems,  etc.) 


Will  you  consider  relocation?  □  Yes  I  I  No 


To  complete  this  section,  first  take  a  look  at  the  list  of  companies  on  the  advertiser  index. 

Decide  which  companies  to  which  you'd  like  us  to  forward  copies  of  this  card.  Then  simply  circle  the  numbers 
below  that  correspond  to  the  companies  on  the  list. 
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JOBSEARCH 


WHETHER  IT’S  ONLINE  OR  ON  PAPER,  THE  RIGHT 
RESUME  CONTENT  WILL  GET  YOU  THE  IT  JOB 
INTERVIEW  YOU  WANT 


By  Julia  King 

FORGET  THE  FLUORESCENT 
paper,  fancy  print  fonts  and  laun- 
dry  list  of  programming  languages 
and  high  tech  acronyms.  When  it 
comes  to  resumes,  recruiters  want 
them  short  and  simple. 

“The  fundamentals  still  apply 
for  both  print  and  online  re¬ 
sumes,”  says  Alex  Godun,  an  in- 
formation  technology  recruiter  at 
Reliance  Insurance  Co.  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 


What  that  means  is  an  honest, 
one-page,  grammatically  correct 
account  of  your  education  and 
work  experience.  Print  resumes 
should  be  on  plain  white  paper  so 
they  can  be  scanned  easily.  And 
yes,  just  as  they  did  back  in 
kindergarten,  neatness  and  pre¬ 
sentation  do  count,  whether  in 
print  or  online. 

But  most  important  is  content, 
which  experts  say  shouldn’t  vary 
between  print  and  online  ver 
sions.  In  both  cases,  your  resume 


should  highlight  not  only  what 
you’ve  learned,  but  how  you’ve  ap¬ 
plied  it  while  in  school. 

“It’s  important  to  stress  the 
practical  experience  and  how  you 
can  apply  that  to  the  employer’s 
needs,”  says  Chad  Woolley,  a  1998 
graduate  of  Utah  State  University 
and  now  a  software  support  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Micron  Corp.  in  Boise,  Ida¬ 
ho.  For  example,  as  a  student, 
Woolley  worked  part  time  train 
ing  people  to  use  the  Internet  and 
a  variety  of  PC  software.  During 
that  time,  he  developed  several 
Web  sites,  including  his  own, 
where  he  posted  his  resume. 

“From  those  two  jobs,  I  was 
able  to  apply  skills  to  Micron, 
which  was  looking  for  a  computer 
instructor  with  Internet  and 
HTML  skills,”  Woolley  says. 

Taresa  Hawkins,  a  1998  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
used  her  personal  Web  site  to 
showcase  both  her  technical  and 
marketing  skills.  Hawkins  now 
works  as  a  support  analyst  at 
Williams  Energy  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

As  a  student,  Hawkins  worked 
part  time  painting  and  selling  dec 
Continual  on  page  38 
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Continued  from  page  37 

orative  wall  coverings,  examples  of 
which  she  posted  on  her  Web  site.  That 
helped  her  stand  out  from  the  crowd, 
she  says. 

“Everyone’s  going  to  have  their  expe- 
rience  and  skills,  but  my  advice  is  to 
have  something  unusual  too,”  she  says. 
“My  having  samples  of  my  work  on  my 
Web  site  was  really  unusual  for  a  bush 
ness  student.” 

But  students  also  should  think 
long  and  hard  before  posting  any- 
thing  too  unusual.  And  they 
should  think  twice  about  the  sites 
to  which  they  link  their  Web' 
based  resume,  says  Brian  Kreuger, 
author  of  College  Grad  Job  Hunter  and 
director  of  staffing  and  employee 
development  at  Boston-based 
Keane  Inc.,  an  IT  services  compa- 
ny  that  hires  about  800  new  cob 
lege  graduates  per  year. 

“I’ve  gone  to  students’  resume 
addresses,  then  removed  the  ‘.html’ 
at  the  end  of  the  address  to  find 
their  home  page.  What’s  there  is 
their  likes,  dislikes  and  interests, 
but  sometimes  there  are  some  very 
bizarre  interests,”  Kreuger  says.  In 
addition  to  racist  slurs  and  sexist 
remarks  on  Web  sites,  Kreuger  says 
he  has  encountered  links  to  X-rated 
sites  and  “head-banger  rock  music.” 

“I’ve  seen  things  where  students 
have  some  very  kinky  interests,  and 
the  bottom  line  is  always  that  I  will 
not  proceed  with  that  person,”  he 
says  emphatically. 

What  he  does  recommend  for 
students  with  Web-based  resumes 
is  to  register  them  so  they  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  more  popular 
Web  search  engines. 

“So  go  to  www.netcreations.com  or 
www.submitit.com  and  go  through  the 
actual  process  of  submitting  your  [re¬ 
sume]  site,”  he  advises. 

Kreuger  also  suggests  linking  your  re¬ 
sume  site  to  your  college  or  university’s 
server  because  “with  all  the  [electronic] 
robots  going  out  and  doing  scans  of  uni¬ 
versity  pages,  people  will  find  your  re¬ 
sume  if  it’s  linked  to  a  university  page.” 

Experts  agree  that  an  online  resume, 
executed  properly  and  posted  at  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  personal  Web  site  and/or  with  one 
or  more  of  the  online  resume  services  is  an 
indispensable  job-search  tool.  Most  em¬ 


ployers  are  continually  scanning  online 
resume  databases  for  candidates  who 
match  their  requirements. 

“An  online  resume  is  definitely  the 
best  way  to  reach  potential  employers,” 
says  Michelle  Healy,  director  of  SCT 
Corp.’s  Academy  program  for  recent 
college  graduates.  “The  electronic  re¬ 
sume  has  great  reach.”  SCT,  for  example, 
regularly  scans  and  lists  jobs  with  Job- 
Direct.com. 


Do’s  &  Don’ts 

PRINT  RESUMES 

■  Do  keep  it  to  one  page. 

■  Do  use  plain  white  or  beige  paper; 
colored  paper  doesn’t  scan  well. 

■  Don’t  use  bold-face  print  or  fancy 
fonts. 

■  Don’t  list  anything  you’re  not 
prepared  to  discuss  in  detail. 

ONLINE  RESUMES 

■  Do  keep  to  a  simple  format. 

■  Do  submit  your  resume  to  online 
resume  sites.  (Recruiters  report  reg¬ 
ularly  scanning  resumes  they  find  at 
www.monsterboard.com  and 

www.  careermosaic.  com. ) 

■  Do  include  key  search  words  such 
as  internship  and  co-op  experience. 

■  Don’t  use  keywords  to  list  things 
other  than  experience  in  an  actual 
subject  area.  For  example,  don’t 
write  “course  in  Oracle  financial 
applications”  or  “training  in  C++.” 

■  Don’t  include  links  to  personal 
information  on  your  home  page. 

■  Don’t  use  compressed  text  or  table 
formats. 


Recruiters  also  agree  that  the  best  on¬ 
line  resumes  are  formatted  simply,  with 
no  boldface  type  or  underlining,  which 
most  companies’  in-house  automated  re¬ 
sume-tracking  systems  don’t  accept  or 
read  very  well. 

Other  formatting  tips  for  online  re- 


crosoft  Word  95,  the  most  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  electronic  file  format;  avoiding 
tables  and  compressed  data;  and  not  us¬ 
ing  carriage  returns  in  your  resume. 

Virtually  all  automated  resume- 


tracking  systems  as  well  as  online  re¬ 
sume  sites  give  recruiters  the  ability  to 
perform  keyword  searches  on  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  resumes  they  view  each  week. 

Because  most  companies  are  looking 
for  practical  experience,  any  word  that 
connotes  such  experience  should  be  on 
your  resume.  These  include  the  words  in¬ 
ternship,  co-op  and  work.  For  example,  a 
part-time  job  as  a  programmer  or  creator 
of  HTML  pages  for  the  school’s  online 
newspaper  should  be  described  in 
detail,  including  specific  program¬ 
ming  languages  or  software  pro¬ 
grams  used. 

“Anything  with  the  word  team  in 
it  is  also  going  to  get  flagged,”  says 
Joe  Feinstein,  a  1998  University  of 
Oklahoma  graduate  who  had  20 
interviews  and  seven  job  offers.  He 
ultimately  accepted  a  program- 
mer/analyst  position  at  Dallas- 
based  Southwest  Airlines  Corp. 

“The  most  important  thing  I 
found  out  looking  for  a  job  is  that 
the  technical  side  is  not  what  you 
should  be  worrying  about,”  Fein- 
stein  says.  “Yes,  you  should  list 
any  technical  skills  you  have  on 
your  resume.  But  what  employers 
are  most  concerned  with  is 
whether  you  can  communicate 
and  whether  you’ll  take  a  lead  on 
problems.  That’s  why  leadership  is 
another  key  word  to  have  on  your 
resume.” 

At  SCT,  Healy  says,  recruiters 
look  for  “action”  words,  such  as 
lead,  accomplished  and  implemented. 
“They  show  involvement,”  she 
says. 

Feinstein  also  suggests  that 
students  take  advantage  of  ex¬ 
pert  advice  available  to  them  on 
campus.  Last  but  not  least,  re¬ 
cruiters  and  successful  job  seek¬ 
ers  advise  against  putting  anything  on 
your  resume  that  you’re  not  prepared 
to  talk  about  in  detail. 

“You’re  always  better  off  telling  it 
the  way  it  is  instead  of  the  way  it  is¬ 
n’t,”  says  Al  Bakke,  staffing  manager  at 
Micron.  “Recruiters  are  pretty  profi¬ 
cient  at  reading  through  the  smoke 
and  seeing  what  really  is  burning 
there.” 

Julia  King  is  Computerworld’s  national 
correspondent.  Contact  her  at 
julia_king@computerworld.com. 
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What  you  liked  most 
about  college  is  what  you'll  love  about 
working  with  us:  The  easygoing 
informality...combined  with  the 
sense  that  you’re  about  to  graduate 
to  a  greater  level  of  accomplishment 
than  ever  before. 

That’s  the  atmosphere  you’ll  find  at 
SRA  International,  Inc.,  one  of  today’s 
fastest-growing  and  most  forward-thinking 
information  technology  firms.  Our  idea  of 
the  “Three  ‘R’s”  is  to  be  relaxed  in 
business  casual  attire,  revolutionary  in 
innovative  spirit.. .and  ready  to  take  off  in 
exciting  new  directions  at  a  moment’s 
notice. That’s  how  we’ve  been  able  to  give 
our  constantly  expanding  government  and 
commercial  clientele  all  manner  of 

groundbreaking  technological 
advancements  over  the  last 
20  years. ..and 
why  you’d  be 
a  natural  to 
succeed 
with 


At  SRA,  our  powerful  performance 
comes  from  putting  our  people  first.  We 
hire  the  most  talented  individuals,  place 
them  in  roles  uniquely  tailored  to  their 
ingenuity  and  interests. ..and  empower 
them  to  excel  to  new  extremes. 

We  learn  from  each  other,  recognizing  that 
no  single  approach  can  provide  every 
answer.  We  embrace  a  diversity  of 
perspectives,  expertise,  experience 
and  cultures.  We  laugh  together  and  we 
love  what  we  do.  (We  even  have  a 
tuxedo-wearing  mascot!)  If  you’re 
working  toward  a  degree  in  a  relevant 
technical  area,  we’d  like  you  to  join  us  in 
one  of  the  following  business  fields: 

•  Advanced  Technologies  and 
Internet  Tools  &  Services 

•  Command,  Control, 
Communications,  Computers  & 
Intelligence  (C4I) 

•  Financial  Services 

•  Business  Process  Reengineering 

•  Health 

•  Commercial 

•  Legal 

•  Y2K...  and  a  full  range  of 

vital  professional  opportunities. 


Discover 
the  full 
power,  and 
promise,  of  your 
career — here,  at 
SRA  International, 

Inc.  To  be  included  in  our  “active” 
database — allowing  you  to  be  considered  for 
opportunities  throughout  the  next  year — 
please  forward  your  resume  to:  SRA 
International,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  7409, 
Attn:  CACWDX99,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20898.  Fax:  (in  “fine” mode,  1 2pt.  for 
centralized  scanning):  ( 888)  220-3857. 
E-Mail  (ASCII  text  preferred): 
careers@sra.com 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
whose  single  greatest  strength  and 
source  of  pride  is  the  diversity  of  our 
workforce.  M/F/D/V. 


Computerworld  named  the  Principal  Financial  Group 
one  of  the  best  places  to  work,  1998. 


If  you're  looking  for  a  sign 
before  changing  careers, 
here  it  is.  __ — 7 


The  Principal  Financial  Group,  a  leading  financial  services  company,  is  committed 
to  being  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology.  And  we  are  looking  for  individuals 
with  the  the  same  goal.  As  a  member  of  our  IT  community,  your  responsibilities 
will  include  coding  mainframe  applications,  developing  software  in  a  client-server 
environment,  analyzing  and  designing  systems,  and  administering  networks. 

We  also  provide  the  best  employee  benefits,  such  as  continuing  education,  wellness 
centers,  multi-cultural  resource  groups,  work/life  programs,  and  an  excellent  401(k) 
package  and  pension  plan. 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  career  with  a  financial  leader  that  is  also  an  IT  leader,  send 
your  resume  online  at  www.principal.com  or  mail  it  to: 


Principal  Financial  Group 
Human  Resources-ACWS99 
Des  Moines,  IA  50392-0550 
TDD:  515-248-0159 
Fax:  800-388-4740  or  515-247-5874 


Plan  Ahead.  Get  Ahead.SM 


Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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The  FVtyre  iS  NOW 
PLATINUM  technology,  me. 

If  you  have  the  ambition  to  work  for  a  powerhouse,  and  are 
majoring  in  one  of  the  following  areas,  we’d  like  to  talk  to  you. 


NIS  '  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  •  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  •  MARKETING 
SALES  •  ACCOUNTING/FINANCE  •  EDUCATION/TRAINING  •  BUSINESS 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  enter  the  "real  world."  Instead  of  getting  your  feet  wet  at  some 
"entry-level"  job,  we  suggest  diving  into  something  a  little  deeper  and  more  challenging. 
And  rewarding!!!  We'll  show  you  how  we  can  start  you  on  an  exciting  career  -  using  your 
unique  ideas  and  talents. 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  is  about  service,  and  about  providing  software  that  works  as  hard 
as  we  do.  Our  employees  are  dedicated  to  delivering  the  software,  consulting,  support,  and  edu¬ 
cation  that  make  corporate  data,  systems,  and  applications  -  the  IT  infrastructure  -  perform 
better.  Our  solutions  are  designed  to  save  our  customers  money  and  make  organizations  more 
efficient  worldwide. 


At  PLATINUM,  we  invest  significant  time  and  resources  in  your  professional  and  aca¬ 
demic  growth.  At  entry  level,  we  encourage  the  pursuit  of  continuing  education  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  because  we  believe  it's  important  to  foster  the  leadership  potential  in 
every  employee.  And  we  believe  in  employee  empowerment  and  in  helping  you  make 
career  choices  that  are  right  for  you.  Not  only  will  we  help  you  meet  your  career  goals 
at  PLATINUM,  we’ll  encourage  and  support  you  every  step  of  the  way.  We're  dedi¬ 
cated  to  helping  our  employees  succeed  because  we  know  the  company's  success  ulti¬ 
mately  rides  on  your  own. 

At  PLATINUM  technology,  inc.,  you'll  be  in  good  company.  We  not  only  have 
exceptional  benefits,  but  we  also  offer  tuition  reimbursement  and  the  freedom 
and  flexibility  to  be  your  own  leader.  Send  resume  to:  PLATINUM 

technology,  inc.,  Attn:  Staffing  Services-Code:  COLLEGE,  1815  S. 
Meyers  Rd.,  Oakbrook  Terrace,  IL  60181.  Fax:  800-655-9987, 
E-mail:  staffing@platinum.com  PLATINUM  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer,  rich  in  diversity. 


www.platinum.com 


CBSI  is  a  progressive,  innovative  organization  offering  qualified  graduates  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  rapid  growth  of  our  company  (not  to  mention  a  chance  at  bringing  down  some  serious 
loot  right  out  of  school). 

With  4,500  employees  and  more  than  30  offices  worldwide,  we're  a  leading  provider  of  information 
technology  services  to  large  and  mid-sized  organizations,  offering  a  broad  range  of  services  from  advising 
clients  on  strategic  technology  plans  to  developing  and  implementing  custom-tailored  solutions. 

CBSI  compensation  packages  include  an  excellent  starting  salary  and  generous  benefits  like  train¬ 
ing,  career  paths,  401k  and  stock  purchase  plans. 

So  kiss  those  English  muffin  pizzas  good-bye 
and  contact  a  college  recruiter  at  877-278-CBSI, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cbsinc.com  or  email 
your  resume  to  ncg_resumes@cbsinc.com. 


©/CBS! 


Complete  Business  Solutions,  Inc. 


THIS  IS  NO  TIME  TO  LOSE  THE  EDGE 


Software 

Architects, 

Inc.  is  an  IT  Jl 
consulting  £ 
and  training 
firm  ded- 
i cated  to 
long-term  client 
relationships.  We  maintain 
consistent  client  satisfaction 
by  providing  the  best  qualified 
individuals  to  meet  our 
clients'  business  needs. 
We  now  seek  professionals 
interested  in  advancing  their 
skills  to  include: 

•  SQL  Server  •  Oracle 

•  Java  •  Active  X  •  HTML 
•Visual  C++  •  UNIX 

■ 

•  C/C++  •  Sybase 
•  Visual  Basic 
•  PowerBuilder 

•  Windows  NT  •  Access 

v 


|  Microsoft! 


Solution  Provider 


At  Software 
Architects, 
Inc.,  we 
care  about 
your  career 
as  much  as 
you  do.  We 
offer  excep¬ 
tional  compensation,  medical/ 
dental/vision  coverage,  tuition 
reimbursement,  40 1  (k),  profit 
sharing  and  paid  time  off.  Please 
forward  your  resume  to  our 
recruiting  office  at: 

Software  Architects,  Inc. 

Attn:  College  Recruiting 
Four  Westbrook  Corporate 
Center,  Suite  800 
Westchester,  IL  60154. 

Fax:  708-531-0277 
E-mail:  mslikas@sark.com 
Visit  our  website  at: 
www.sark.com 


Software 

Architects, 

Inc.® 


Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus 
Dallas  •  Denver  •  Houston  •  Minneapolis  •  Tampa 


EOE 


Your  #1  choice  for  advancing  your 
Information  Systems  (IS)  career 


Carnegie  Mellon 

H.  John  Heinz  III  School 

of  Public  Policy  and  Management 


►  #1 -ranked  Information  and  Technology 
program  ...  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report's 
recent  ranking  of  graduate  public  policy 
schools.  (See  www.usnews.com.) 

►  1-year  intensive  MISPPM  degree... 
covering  database  work,  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  business  and  more,  plus  concentra¬ 
tions  in  information  security  management 
and  strategic  information  processing 

►  1  999  fall  enrollment ...  to  meet  fast¬ 
growing  student  and  employer  interest  in 
this  career-building  program 

For  more  details  on  our  MISPPM  program, 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  contact: 

Admissions,  H.  John  Heinz  III  School 
of  Public  Policy  and  Management 

Carnegie  Mellon  University,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 
Phone:  (412)  268-2164  or  1-800-877-3498 
Website:  www.heinz.cmu.edu 


JOBSEARCH 


DON’T  WING  THAT  INTERVIEW.  FIND  OUT  ALL  ABOUT 
YOUR  PROSPECTIVE  EMPLOYER  IN  ADVANCE 


Future  IT  professional  Steve  Goldenberg  knows  that  the 
only  way  to  succeed  is  to  do  your  homework 


By  Sharon  Watson 

HOW  WOULD  THE  BUCKS  COMPARE  WITH 
those  offered  by  similar  companies?  That  was  Steve 
Goldenberg’s  basic  question.  The  information  tech' 
nology  major,  who  will  graduate  in  May  from  George¬ 
town  University  in  Washington,  is  interested  in  two 
companies  —  and  they’re  interested  in  him.  “They’re 
private  companies,  though,”  he  says.  “That  makes  it 
tougher  to  get  information  about  salary  ranges.” 

So  Goldenberg  pointed  his  Web  browser  to  salary 
information  on  surveys  of  the  IT  industry  (see  Com 
puterworld’s  salary  survey  at  www.computcrworlcl.com). 

He  also  tracked  down  a  Georgetown  graduate  on 
line  who  works  at  one  of  his  target  companies  to  talk 


over  compensation.  Goldenberg  also  may  post  to 
some  technology  bulletin  board  services  and  chat 
rooms  to  see  if  industry  insiders  can  give  him  salary 
feedback  and  other  insights  about  prospective 
employers. 

In  short,  Goldenberg  discovered  what  recruiters 
and  human  resources  professionals  are  touting:  The 
best  way  to  find  out  all  about  the  company  you  want 
to  work  for  —  including  things  you  might  not  learn 
in  a  formal  interview  —  is  the  Internet. 

“The  Internet  is  the  greatest  research  tool,”  says 
Colin  Gallagher,  director  of  technology  at  the  MBNA 
career  education  center  at  Georgetown.  “The  Inter¬ 
net  makes  it  easier  to  get  to  real  people  to  get  the  ‘no- 
spin’  version  of  what  a  company  is  like.” 

Getting  a  sense  of  what  it  actually  will  be  like  to 
work  for  a  company  before  you  sign  on  the  dotted 
line  makes  sense  for  you  and  the  target  employer, 
recruiters  say.  “If  you  simply  interview  at  a  company 
and  accept  a  job  without  doing  the  research,  you’re 
likely  to  be  unhappy  because  there  will  be  a  cultural 
mismatch,”  says  Richard  Wonder,  president  of 
Richard  Wonder  &  Associates  Inc.,  an  information 
systems  recruiting  firm  in  New  York. 

That  can  be  costly.  Wonder  and  other  recruiters 
warn  that  an  IT  graduate’s  first  job  choice  is  critical. 
“When  you’re  evaluating  your  first  job,  make  sure  it 
has  the  ingredients  for  your  second  and  third  jobs, 
too,”  Wonder  says. 

Virtually  all  the  information  you’ll  need  to  assess 
your  future  with  your  target  company  is  out  there  on 
the  Net:  newspaper  and  trade  journal  articles,  Securi 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  lilings  and  financial 

Continued  on  page  42 
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Continued  from  page  41 

data,  salary  comparisons,  company  cul¬ 
ture  —  even  information  about  the 
questions  the  company  might  ask  you 
during  an  interview. 

The  first  stop?  The  Web  site  of  any 
company  you  might  like  to  work  for. 
“Employers  have  told  us  that  if  a  recruit 
doesn’t  know  the  company  Web  page, 
they’re  out,”  Gallagher  says. 

In  addition  to  listing  open  positions, 
company  Web  sites  are  a  treasure  trove 
of  other  key  information.  For  example, 
at  NikeBiz.com,  Nike  Inc.  tells  its  com¬ 
pany  history,  discusses  its  labor  prac- 
tices  and  provides  a  detailed  overview  of 
its  internal  organization  and  employ¬ 
ment  philosophies. 

That’s  not  atypical,  recruiters  agree, 
as  many  companies  are  being  more  can¬ 
did  about  their  work  environment  and 
management  styles.  “Companies  feel 
they’re  setting  themselves  apart  by  be¬ 
ing  open,”  says  Jeff  NcNee,  a  senior  tech¬ 
nical  search  consultant  at  ParaCom 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

“Our  managers  don’t  sugarcoat  things, 
and  we  encourage  candidates  to  pick 
other  brains  in  the  company,”  added 
Tanya  Webb,  IT  workforce  manager  at 
Nike  in  Beaverton,  Ore. 

But  just  as  you’ve  probably  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  present  your  weaknesses  as 
strengths  in  a  job  interview,  companies 
may  do  the  same. 

To  get  a  more  objective  peek  at  a  com¬ 
pany,  you  might  try  one  of  several  online 
services  that  offer  in-depth,  “insider” 
looks  at  leading  companies. 

These  firms  —  including  Vault- 
Reports.com  and  Experienceonline.com 
employ  researchers  who  regularly 
call  a  network  of  contacts  inside  target 


companies  to  ask  them  about  company 
culture,  morale,  hours,  perks,  benefit 
plans,  interview  styles  and  other  issues 
and  then  turn  that  information  into 
written  profiles. 

Although  a  service  may  check  its  facts 
with  a  profile  company,  the  companies 
have  no  editorial  control  over  the  pro¬ 
file’s  contents. 

Profile  fees  range  from  $20  for  a  year’s 
access  to  “Inside  Track,”  which  features 
12  to  15  company  profiles  in  a  given  in¬ 
dustry  at  Experienceonline.com,  to  be¬ 
tween  $9.50  and  $25  for  each  company 
report  of  up  to  50  pages  at  Vault- 
Reports.com. 

“The  information  we  receive  can  be  a 
bit  subjective,  but  it’s  not  hard  to  tell  if 
someone  we’re  talking  to  in  a  company 
has  an  ax  to  grind,”  says  Jennifer  Floren, 
president  and  founder  of  Boston-based 
Ivy  Productions,  which  is  the  publisher 
of  Experienceonline.com. 

Elowever,  online  insider  resources 
can’t  cover  every  single  position  within  a 
company,  such  as  specific  IT  jobs. 

They  also  can’t  cover  every  company 
in  the  U.S.,  so  you  may  need  to  dig  even 
deeper  to  get  to  know  your  target 
company. 

Fortunately,  you  can  start  shoveling 
right  at  your  campus  careers  office. 
Many  colleges  and  universities  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  for  students  and  alumni  to 
trade  job  and  company  information. 

For  instance,  Georgetown’s  Career 
Network  is  a  database  of  4,000  George¬ 
town  grads,  their  parents  and  friends,  all 
of  whom  are  willing  to  offer  informa¬ 
tional  interviews  and  other  career 
advice. 

Alumni  and  current  students  may 
submit  up  to  three  requests  for  informa¬ 


Online  resources 


The  Web  is  crawling  with  company  re¬ 
search  sites  —  far  too  many  to  list  here. 
But  the  following  can  get  you  started: 

www.experienceonline.com 

In-depth  insider  profiles  of  more  than 
300  companies  in  20  industries;  also 
offers  industry/position  salary  compar¬ 
isons.  Some  fees  apply.  Service  available 
on  some  campuses. 

www.hoovere.com 

information  on  more  than  13,000  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  companies  around  the 


world  and  more  than  3,400  company  pro¬ 
files.  Membership  fees.  Links  to  other  ca¬ 
reer  sites. 

www.joboptions.com 

Excellent  links  to  a  wide  variety  of 
company  and  industry  information  sites; 
follow  links  under  Career  Tools. 

www.kaplan.com 

Mostly  general  career  advice;  spon¬ 
sors  open  message  boards  for  various  job 
hunts  and  industry  questions. 

www.sec.gov/edgarhp.htm 

Free  search  and  retrieval  of  public 


tion  per  month;  these  are  matched 
against  the  database. 

In  addition  to  your  school’s  resources, 
recruiters  advise  browsing  industry 
trade  journals  and  association  Web 
sites. 

Check  out  Computerworld' s  annual  IT 
job  satisfaction  and  salary  survey,  or 
browse  the  Association  of  Information 
Technology  Professionals  site  (www. 
aitp.org )  to  see  what  trends  and  issues 
are  hot  in  particular  industry  segments. 

You  also  can  post  questions  in  chat 
rooms  and  on  bulletin  boards  to  see  if 
members  will  tell  you  what  a  particular 
company  may  be  like  to  work  for. 

More  than  a  few  recruiters  also  agree 
it’s  not  a  bad  idea  to  hang  out  at  lunch 
spots  and  watering  holes  frequented  by 
folks  from  the  company  that  you’re  in¬ 
terested  in  —  just  to  hear  what’s  said 
about  it  in  unguarded  moments. 

During  the  formal  interview  process, 
you  can  expect  opportunities  to  talk 
with  potential  peers  and  should  certain¬ 
ly  ask  for  such  interviews  if  they  aren’t 
offered  to  you. 

Whomever  you  talk  to,  keep  your 
eyes  and  ears  open  during  interviews  to 
decide  whether  what  you’ve  learned 
tracks  with  what’s  being  presented  to 
you,  recruiters  and  career  experts  say. 

Whatever  you  do  —  even  though  it’s 
a  job  seeker’s  market  out  there,  especial¬ 
ly  for  IT  grads  —  don’t  think  you  can 
just  wing  your  way  through  an  inter¬ 
view.  Companies  aren’t  so  desperate 
that  they’ll  overlook  a  completely  un¬ 
prepared  interviewee.  “You’ll  be  judged 
by  the  questions  you’re  asking,”  Gal¬ 
lagher  says,  “so  show  off  your  research.” 

Watson  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Chicago. 

Contact  her  at  sjwatson@interacccss.com. 


company  financial  data  going  back  to 
1994,  including  prospectuses,  10-K  and 
10-Q  reports,  proxies  and  other  docu¬ 
ments. 

www.transium.com 

Maintains  news  articles  from  trade 
and  business  journals  on  300,000  public 
and  private  companies.  Fees  apply. 
www.vaultreports.com 
In-depth  insider  profiles  of  more  than 
60  leading  companies.  Snapshots  of  an¬ 
other  700  companies  as  well  as  industry 
guides.  Fees  apply. 
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Want  info?  Ask  for  it 


As  you  practice  your  interviewing  skills, 
human  resources  executives  and  re¬ 
cruiters  say,  you  also  should  prepare  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  the  firm  that’s  courting  you. 

“Treat  the  interview  process  like  dat¬ 
ing,”  says  Colin  Gallagher,  director  of  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  MBNA  career  education  cen¬ 
ter  at  Georgetown  University.  “Ask  any 
question  that’s  pertinent  to  you.” 

For  instance,  what  kind  of  technology 
will  you  be  using  —  a  state-of-the-art  lap¬ 
top  or  workstation  or  a  wheezing  486? 

What  sorts  of  perks  does  the  company 
offer?  What  will  your  daily 
schedule  be  like?  What 
hours  will  you  work? 

“People  often  don’t  ask 
what  the  hours  will  be  like 
because  they’re  afraid  of 
looking  like  wimps,” 
says  Brian  Garavuso,  di¬ 
rector  of  technology  at 
the  resorts  division  of 
MeriStar  Hotels  and 
Resorts  in  Fort  My¬ 


ers,  Fla.  But  after  finding  that  not  all  IT 
people  from  9-to-5  industries  can  adjust  to 
the  24-hour  nature  of  the  hospitality  world, 
Garavuso  says,  he  makes  it  a  point  to  tell 
people  what  they’re  in  for. 

Recruiters  say  graduates  often  fail  to 
ask  exactly  what  the  scope  of  their  jobs 
might  be  and  assume  too  much  about  what 
kinds  of  technology  they  will  work  with. 
“Try  to  tease  out  how  much  responsibility 
you’ll  get  as  a  college  graduate,”  says 
Steve  Goldenberg,  who  will  graduate  in 
May  from  Georgetown  with  an  IT  degree 
and  several  interviews  under  his  belt.  “You 
don’t  want  to  be  doing  Excel  and  Power¬ 
Point  charts  for  two  years.” 

“The  No.  1  factor  for  high-tech  jobs  is 
keeping  your  skills  ahead  of  the  obsoles¬ 
cence  curve,”  says  Bruce  Tuigan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  RainmakerThinking  Inc.,  a  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  consulting  firm.  “You  need 
to  ask  detailed  questions  about  who,  what, 
where,  when  and  how  you’ll  get  trained 
and  what  resources  will  be  available  to  you 
if  you  identify  a  gap  in  your  skills.” 


He  and  recruiters  also  say  that  if  you 
want  to  stay  at  a  company  for  more  than  a 
few  years,  it  will  be  important  for  you  to 
ask  what  types  of  executives  or  decision¬ 
makers  you  will  be  exposed  to  within  and 
outside  the  company  and  what  a  longer- 
term  career  track  might  look  like. 

In  general,  IT  recruiters  say,  you  can  ask 
almost  any  question,  as  long  as  it’s  profes¬ 
sional.  Very  personal  questions  or  ones 
about  the  sex,  age  or  race  of  potential  co¬ 
workers  are  off-limits.  Most  sources  also 
say  it’s  still  not  wise  to  ask  about  your 
salary  on  the  first  interview.  “I  wouldn’t  be 
comfortable  with  this  question  coming 
right  out  of  the  gate,”  says  Tanya  Webb,  IT 
workforce  manager  at  Nike.  “The  person 
would  seem  too  compensation-driven.” 

Yet  recruiters  say  you  do  need  to  dis¬ 
cuss  salary  eventually.  When  you  do,  ask 
how  much  you  can  affect  compensation 
via  performance,  Tuigan  suggests.  “That 
way,  you’re  showing  you’re  willing  to  per¬ 
form  for  the  benefits  you’re  asking  for.” 

—  Sharon  Watson 


STAND  STILL. 
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The  Hi-Speed  Company 


Introducing  Alcntel  USA  -  a  North  American  telecommunications  leader. 
Created  by  the  merger  of  Alcatel  Network  Systems  and  DSC  Communications,  we’re 
a  new,  open-minded  company  that's  ready  to  take  on  the  world.  For  you,  this 
means  working  at  a  place  with  more  opportunities  than  ever  before.  Because,  not 
only  will  you  be  joining  a  global  leader,  but  you'll  also  be  part  ol  a  dedicated 
team  that  understands  the  importance  of  personal  creativity  and  progress.  We’re 
looking  for  people  who  are  eager  to  grow,  succeed,  earn  recognition  and  watch 
their  innovations  come  to  life.  So,  if  you're  interested  in  becoming  part  of  this  new 
era  of  telecommunications,  join  a  leader.  Join  Alcatel  USA. 


OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA;  DALLAS,  TEXAS; 
AND  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


INTERESTED  CANDIDATES  SHOULD  SEND  THEIR  RESUMES,  INDICATING  GEOGRAPHIC  PREFERENCE,  TO: 
Alcatel  USA  1000  Coit  Road,  MS  HRPBB,  Dept.  CW0319,  Plano,  TX  75075-5813;  fax:  (800)561-4847; 
e-mail:  recruit@usa.alcatel.com 
Alcatel  USA  is  proud  to  be  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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VIRGINIA  COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITY 


Master  of  Science 

Graduates  take  senior  positions  analyzing,  creating,  and 
utilizing  state-of-the-art  information  systems  and  technolo¬ 
gy.  The  MS  program  focus  revolves  around  Enterprise  In¬ 
formation  Systems  (e.g.  SAP  andJ.D.  Edwards).  Students 
choose  an  area  of  specialization  from  tracks  including: 
Network/Infrastructure  (N/l);  Electronic  Communication, 
Collaboration  and  Commerce  (EC3);  Information 
Engineering  (IE). 


Doctorate  of  Philosophy 

The  program  is  based  on  the  belief  that  scholarship,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  practical  experience  combine  to  advance  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.  The  program  is  intended  for  the 
student  interested  in  a  career  in  academic  and  research 
institutions. 


For  more  information: 

VCU,  Department  of  Information  Systems 
P.O.  Box  844000,  Richmond,  VA  23284-4000 


804-828-1737,  Fax:  804-828-3199  or 
www.isy.vcu.edu 


AUBURN  UNIVERSITY 


MS  in  Management  of 
Information  Systems  (MM IS) 


Av;se 
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’  Prepares  the  graduate  to  assume  a  senior  staff  or 
management  position  in  the  information  systems  field. 

■  Graduates  gain  an  understanding  of  the  use  of  information 
technology  to  implement  business  vision,  take  advantage 
of  opportunities,  and  achieve  a  competitive  advantage  in 
an  increasingly  technological  business  environment. 

For  further  information: 

Email:  dixon@business.auburn.edu 
www.auburn.edu/business/management/graduate.html 


MBA  in  Management  Information  Systems 


•  Allows  the  flexibility  to  round  out  the  graduates  MBA  expe¬ 
rience  with  electives  focused  within  MIS  (or  other  concen¬ 
trations). 

•  Ranked  in  top  1 0%  of  U.S.  MBA  Programs  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

For  further  information: 

Email:  mbaingo@business.auburn.edu 
www.mba.business.auburn.edu 


(Both  programs  available  via  video  outreach)  Circle  G2 
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The  Information  Age  MBA  is  a  two-year  program  which  strategi¬ 
cally  integrates  business  concepts  and  functions  with  information 
technology  while  building  human  relations  skills.  Utilizing  cutting- 
edge  technologies  including  SAP  enterprise  software  and  our  on¬ 
site  financial  Trading  Room,  graduates  become  sophisticated 
users  of  the  technology  that  is  reshaping  business.  The  focus  is 
on  Business,  People  and  Information  Technology. 

The  Information  Age  MBA  offers  concentrations  in:  Management 
of  Technology  and  Operations,  Management  Information 
Systems,  Information  Age  Marketing,  International  Business, 
Global  Financial  Analysis,  Entrepreneurial  Studies,  Change 
Management,  Business  Data  Analysis,  Accounting  Systems  as 
well  as  a  Self-Designed  concentration.  Also  offered  is  a  Self- 
Paced  MBA  and  a  One-Year  MBA  program. 

For  more  information  write  to: 


Bentley  College  •  Graduate  School  of  Business 
175  Forest  Street  •  Waltham,  MA  02452-4705 

Or  call:  781  -891  -21 08  •  800-442-4723  •  fax:  781  -891  -2464 
E-mail  gradadm@bentley.edu,  Internet:  www.bentley.edu 
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SPECIAL  STUDENT  OFFER 


!  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Computerworld.  I'll  pay  just 
$29.95’  for  51  weekly  issues.  That’s  a  savings  of  over  $18.00  off  the 
regular  rate.  Plus,  I'll  also  receive  Computerworld’s  Cartoon  Mouse 
Pad  FREE  with  my  paid  subscription.  p/code  03 

SAVE  OVER 

First  Name  Ml  Last  Name 


E-mail  address 


Address 


City  State  Zip 

*U.S.  Only.  Canada  $95,  Mexico,  Central/South  America  $150,  Europe  $295,  all  other  countries  $295.  Foreign  orders  must  be 
prepaid  in  U.S.  dollars.  Address  Shown:  □  Home  □  Business  □  New  □  Renew  Basic  rate:  $48.00  per  year 
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The  Heinz  School  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  is 
now  accepting  admission  applications  for  this  Fall. 
Graduate  programs  available  include  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Public  Policy  and  Management.  Master 
of  Information  Systems,  Master  of  Arts 

Management,  and  Master  of  Health  Care  Policy  and 
Management.  Applications  available  on-line  at 
www.heinz.cmu.edu  or  call  1-800-877-3498. 
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The  Heinz  School 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 
http://www.heinz.cmu.edu 
1-800-877-3498 
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Pace  offers  three  advanced  degree  programs  -  and  four  cer¬ 
tificate  programs  -  which  will  prepare  you  for  a  full  range  of 
career  possibilities.  In  addition,  there  are  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion  internship  opportunities  with  over  400  prestigious  firms. 

All  three  Masters  of  Science  degrees  may  be  completed  in  three 
semesters  of  full-time  study  or  six  semesters  of  part-time  study. 
Background  in  computing  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  admission. 

Programs  include:  M.S.  in  Computer  Science;  M.S.  in  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems;  M.S.  in  Telecommunications;  Certificate  in  Com¬ 
puter  Communications  and  Networks;  Graduate  Certificate  in 
Object-Oriented  Programming;  Graduate  Certificate  in 
Telecommunications  and  Certificate  in  Computing  for  Teachers. 

Choose  from  our  New  York  or  Westchester  Campuses.  For  a 
current  School  of  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems 
Graduate  catalog  or  more  information,  call 

1 -800-874-PACE  Ext.  2417 

www.pace.edu  circle  G6 


Free  Training  & 

Top  Job  With  ... 


The  IT  industry  needs 
experienced  people. 
FDM  will  make  you  one. 
Our  free  training  course 
in  VB  and  Oracle 
followed  by  two  years 
work  experience  is  the 
fast  track  to  success! 

Apply  Now  At 

www.fdmgroup.com/ushome.htm 
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BENTLEY  COLLEGE 


Master  of  Science  in 
Computer  Information  Systems 

The  Bentley  Master  of  Science  in  Computer  Information  Systems 
(MSCIS)  focuses  on  developing  the  expertise  graduates  will  need 
to  plan  for,  capitalize  on,  and  deploy  information  technology. 
Students  gain  proficiency  in  best-of-breed  methodologies  and 
tools  through  real-world  learning  experiences  supported  by  the 
CIS  Case  Lab  and  Bentley’s  on-site  financial  Trading  Room. 

In  addition  to  the  MSCIS,  Bentley  also  offers  Master  of  Science 
degree  programs  in  Accountancy,  Accounting  Information 
Systems,  Finance,  Global  Financial  Analysis,  Fluman  Factors  in 
Information  Design,  Information  Age  Marketing,  Personal 
Financial  Planning  and  Taxation.  Also  offered  is  an  Information 
Age  MBA,  a  Self-Paced  MBA  and  a  One-Year  MBA  program. 

For  more  information  write  to: 

Bentley  College  •  Graduate  School  of  Business 
175  Forest  Street  •  Waltham,  MA  02452-4705 
Or  call;  781  -891  -21 08  •  800-442-4723  •  fax:  781  -891  -2464 
E-mail:  gradadm@bentley.edu,  Internet;  www.bentley.edu 
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Server  Toyj 


State  Farm 

Information  Technologies 


When  you  work  at  State  Farm 
Information  Technologies,  you 
work  with  some  of  the  most 

middleware  and  databases. 

Development  tools  that  push  the  limits. 

And  for  those  who  prefer  retro  toys,  we  still 
have  mainframes  to  keep  you  busy  well  beyond  V2K 


Interested  in  an  IT  career  at  State  Farm? 
Visit  us  at  www.statefarm.com/careers/. 

Please  refer  to  job  code  TOYS/CW 
when  e-mailing  or  faxing  your  resume. 
E-mail:  HRSF@STATEFARM.COM  or  FAX:  309-763-2831. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


State  Farm  Insurance  Companies  *  Home  Offices:  Bloomington,  Illinois 
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BEFORE  YOU  GO  TO  THAT  INTERVIEW, 

KNOW  WHAT  THE  RECRUITER  IS  REALLY  ASKING 


By  Fawn  Fitter 

IN  THE  WORKING  WORLD  OF  IN' 
formation  technology,  job  candidates 
are  a  dime  a  dozen.  But  good  candidates 
aren’t  so  abundant.  Making  the  jump 
from  school  to  the  “real  world”  requires 
you  to  go  through  the  stressful  and  OC' 
casionally  baffling  process  called  the  in' 
terview.  Don’t  panic!  Study  this  tip  sheet 
on  the  questions  you’re  likely  to  face, 
what  they  really  mean  and  how  you 
might  want  to  answer. 

“What  are  you  looking  to  do?” 

What  you're  really  being  asked: 

How  well  can  you  formulate  your 
thoughts? 

Secondary  meaning: 

Do  you  have  a  clue  about  the  job 


you’re  interviewing  for? 

How  to  handle  it: 

This  is  likely  to  be  the  first  question, 
says  recruiter  Pam  Claughton  at 
Boston-based  placement  firm  Hollister 
Associates  Inc.,  and  your  answer  will 
set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  your  inter¬ 
view.  Don’t  come  across  as  eager, 
desperate,  unfocused  or  uninformed. 
Think  about  the  job  you’re  going  for 
and  come  up  with  a  sentence  or  two 
that  summarizes  what  you’re  looking 
for  without  being  overly  specific,  such 
as  “I’m  looking  for  a  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  that  will  let  me  use  all  my  skills, 
including  technical  and  nontechnical, 
and  grow  with  the  company.” 

“What  are  your  weaknesses?” 

What  you’re  really  being  asked: 

Will  you  put  your  foot  in  your  mouth? 
How  to  handle  it: 

Spin  a  minus  to  look  like  a  plus,  but 
don’t  overdo  it,  Claughton  says.  You’re 
new  to  the  workforce.  If  you  say  you 
have  a  hard  time  delegating,  the  inter¬ 
viewer  is  going  to  think,  When  has  this 
person  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  del¬ 
egate?  The  best  possible  answer  to 
this  question  is  “My  lack  of  experience 
—  but  my  attitude  and  enthusiasm  will 
make  up  for  it." 

“Sell  me  on  why  we  should  hire 

you.” 

What  you’re  really  being  asked: 

How  well  would  you  fit  in  here? 

How  to  handle  it: 

“You  just  have  to  give  a  really  good 


sell  story,”  says  Jeff  S.  Daniel,  CEO  of 
CollegeHire.com,  a  new  recruitment 
firm  in  Austin,  Texas,  that  specializes 
in  matching  college  seniors  with  IT 
companies.  “Be  aware  of  the  company 
you’re  talking  to  and  answer  according¬ 
ly.  For  example,  for  a  start-up,  give  an 
aggressive  afterburners-on  answer,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  the  corporate  culture.  For 
an  IBM,  give  a  corporate,  safe  answer.” 

“Where  do  you  see  yourself  in 
five  years?” 

What  you’re  really  being  asked: 

Do  you  have  realistic  expectations  of 
this  position,  and  are  you  willing  to 
make  a  commitment  to  the  company? 
How  to  handle  it: 

Imply  that  you’re  looking  for  a  happy 
professional  home:  “I’m  not  sure  what 
position  I’ll  be  in,  but  I’d  like  to  think 
I’ll  still  be  with  the  same  company, 
making  contributions.”  If  you’re  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  back  to  school  in  two  years 
for  your  MBA,  say  that  you’re  thinking 
about  getting  your  MBA  at  some  point, 
maybe  by  going  to  night  school  —  this 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the 
employer  will  benefit  from  your  further 
education.  Avoid  at  all  costs:  “I’d  like 
to  make  as  much  money  as  possible 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  I  can  quit 
and  open  my  own  [consulting,  cater¬ 
ing,  cat-sitting]  business.” 

“What  IT  role  or  function  do 
you  consider  yourself  ties! 
suited  for,  and  why?” 

Continued  on  page  48 
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Continued  from  page  47 

What  you're  really  being  asked: 

Do  you  have  a  career  plan  beyond 
“getting  any  job  at  all,”  even  if  your 
plan  is  just  to  move  from  associate 
programmer  to  programmer  in  six 
months?  How  do  your  needs  mesh 
with  those  of  the  company  and  the  po¬ 
sition  you’re  interviewing  for? 

How  to  handle  it: 

The  interviewer  already  knows  from 
your  resume  what  your  relevant  skills 
are  and  what  you  might  be  qualified  to 
do,  but  your  own  opinions  about  your 
optimal  work  conditions  will  help  the 
recruiter  decide  whether  you  and  the 
company  are  a  good  match,  says  Ra¬ 
mona  Rutherford,  director  of  national 
recruiting  for  Ajilon,  an  IT  consulting 
firm  in  Towson,  Md.  Know  what  you 
want,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  how 
this  job  will  help  you  get  there. 

“You  have  a  contract  that’s  not 
feeing  deployed  correctly  and 
you  have  to  write  a  software 
extension  to  help  their  current 


needs.  How  do  you  go  about  it?” 

What  you’re  really  being  asked: 

Let’s  see  your  skills  in  action. 

How  to  handle  it: 

Problem-solving  questions  are  rarely 
about  coming  up  with  a  single  perfect 
answer,  Daniel  says.  The  interviewer 
wants  to  see  you  go  through  a  poten¬ 
tial  solution  step  by  step:  “The  first 
thing  I  would  do  is  call  the  project  man¬ 
ager  and  ...”  If  a  technical  question 
has  several  possible  solutions,  the 
best  response  is  to  come  up  with  two 
—  one  that’s  optimal,  and  another 
that’s  faster  or  most  cost-effective  — 
to  show  your  flexibility  and  technical 
chops. 

The  exception  to  the  no-right-answer 
rule:  Many  IT  firms  give  candidates 
brainteasers  such  as  “When  does 
4+4=9?”  These  questions  do  have 
right  answers,  and  they’re  intended 
to  test  your  ability  to  dissect  prob¬ 
lems  and  think  out  of  the  box.  You  can 
say,  “Let  me  have  a  minute  to  think 
about  that,"  but  don’t  linger  too  long 
before  you  start  writing  things  down 


and  trying  out  possible  solutions. 

“If  you  could  fee  any  kind  of 
{car,  animal,  cocktail],  what 
kind  would  you  be  and  why?” 
[Ed.  note:  Yes,  some  interview- 
ers  really  ask  this  question!] 
What  you’re  really  being  asked: 

OK,  smart  kid,  try  this  on  for  size. 

How  to  handle  it: 

The  interviewer  is  deliberately  trying  to 
shake  you  up  and  see  how  you  think 
on  your  feet  —  and  may  be  signaling 
that  you’re  coming  across  as  cocky. 

Go  ahead  and  be  clever,  but  remember 
you’re  still  a  prospective  employee.  A 
good  answer:  “I’d  like  to  be  a  Honda 
Civic:  economical,  attractive  without 
being  flashy  and  utterly  reliable.”  A  ter¬ 
rible  one:  “I’d  like  to  be  a  cat  so  I 
could  lie  around  a  lot,  play  and  sleep 
all  day.”  A  confident  one:  “I  don’t  know 
how  I  feel  about  working  for  a  company 
where  employees  are  encouraged  to 
compare  themselves  to  mixed  drinks.” 

Fitter  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Brighton , 
Mass.  Contact  her  at  fsquared@netcom.com. 


If  working  with  the  latest  technologies  at  a 
modern,  high  growth  company  excites  you, 
then  The  Travel  Company  has  your  ticket  to  success! 

Join  the  leisure  travel  distribution  leader  that's  breaking 
new  ground  in  travel  technology  and  watch  your  career  soar  to  new 
heights.  We’re  seeking  the  following  skilled  IT  professionals  to  take 
us  into  the  new  millenium: 


Application  Developers 

Skill  Sets:  NT,  Visual  Basic  6.0,  C++,  XML,  ASP ,  COM/DCOM 

Oracle  Database  Architects 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package  along 
with  the  opportunity  for  career  advancement  and  persona!  growth. 
For  immediate  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  including 
salary  history  to:  The  Travel  Company,  Human  Resources,  Attn: 
CS/COMPUTERWORKLD,  220  Congress  Park  Drive,  Delray  Beach, 
FL  33445.  FAX:  (561)  266-0872.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.travelco.com 


From  Paper  to  Digital, 
We're  Revolutionizing 
the  Way  People  Work. 

These  are  bold  times.  Companies  are  becoming  net¬ 
worked,  both  locally  and  globally.  The  move  from  paper 
to  digital  documents  is  accelerating.  And  we’re  on  the 
front  line  of  that  revolution.  At  Xerox,  we’re  reinventing 
ourselves  every  day  to  meet  the  document  needs  of  a 
changing  world. 

To  maintain  our  leadership  position  at  the  forefront  of 
this  evolving  digital  technology,  we  need  to  hire  super 
sharp  minds  to  help  us  develop  innovative  products  and 
solutions.  Minds  that  will  be  challenged  to  their  fullest 
in  the  following  positions: 

•  Color  Marking  Engineers 

•  Color  Imaging  Engineers 

•  Architecture/Systems  Engineers 

•  JJigitabSoftware  Engineers;:; 

•  Software  Development  Engineers 

•  Systems  Software  Engineers 

•  Test  Engineers 

•  Solution  Development  and  Application  Engineers 

•  Electro-mechanical  Engineers 

•  Control  Systems  Engineers 

•  Manufacturing  Engineers 

So  graduate  to  digital  at  Xerox.  Apply  on-line  today  at 
www.xerox.com/employinent  or  call  our  Employment 
I  Iodine:  800-355-0156.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

The  Document  company 


XEROX 
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POLISHED  PRESENTATION  SKILLS  CAN  MAKE  ALL  THE 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  JOB  INTERVIEW  AND  THE  JOB 


Sara  Carlstead:  A  dry  run  “really  makes  a  difference” 


By  Alice  Lesch  Kelly 

HAVING  FANTASTIC  TECHNICAL  SKILLS  JUST 
isn’t  enough  in  the  highly  competitive  world  of  infor- 
mation  technology.  You  need  to  be  able  to  persuade 
people  to  believe  in  you  and  to  embrace  your  ideas, 
whether  you’re  trying  to  persuade  the  CIO  to  choose 
Windows  98  over  NT  or  asking  a  venture  capitalist 
to  shell  out  a  million  bucks  to  fund  your  start  up 
company. 

No,  not  everyone  is  called  upon  to  deliver  a  speech 
to  2,500  people  at  Comdex.  But  everyone  —  from  the 
lowliest  programmer  on  up  —  has  to  present  infor¬ 
mation  to  other  people,  whether  it  be  in  job  inter¬ 
views,  project-team  meetings,  department  gather¬ 
ings,  companywide  events  or  industry  trade  shows. 
And  like  it  or  not,  people  who  present  well  appear 
smarter  and  more  professional  than  those  who  don’t. 

“A  lot  of  technology  folks  just  sit  in  their  cubes  and 
do  their  work,  and  they  think  recognition  will  come 
to  them  because  they’re  good.  Well,  it  won’t.  You  have 
to  be  your  own  advocate,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
do  that  is  to  develop  strong  presentation  skills,”  says 


Cheryl  Salatino,  a  former  high-level  manager  at  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  She  currently  is  vice  president 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Collaborative  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  a  public  relations  agency  that  helps 
high-tech  clients  produce  successful  presentations. 

Polished  presentation  skills  can  make  a  huge  dif¬ 
ference  —  even  when  you’re  talking  to  an  audience  of 
only  one  or  two  people,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  job 
interview.  Although  you  probably  wouldn’t  bring  a 
slide  show  to  a  job  interview,  most  of  the  other  skills 
that  contribute  to  a  winning  presentation  will  help 
you  snag  a  job,  too. 

Fortunately,  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  learn  effective  pre¬ 
sentation  skills  than  to  debug  Unix  code  or  upgrade 
a  5,000  user  operating  system.  The  following  tips, 
culled  from  some  of  the  top  presentation  coaches  in 
the  high-tech  industry  and  recent  graduates  who 
have  learned  how  to  give  successful  presentations, 
can  help  transform  you  into  a  true  IT  professional  — 
a  technology  expert  who  can  present  with  panache. 

Know  what  you’re  talking  about.  Giving  a  pre 
sentation  can  be  nerve-racking.  Just  ask  Sara  Carl- 
stead,  24,  who  graduated  in  1997  from  Rice  Universi¬ 
ty  in  Houston,  earning  dual  degrees  in  computer 
science  and  the  study  of  women  and  gender.  Not  long 
after  she  started  a  job  as  a  software  engineer  at  IBM 
in  Austin,  Texas,  Carlstead  was  asked  to  do  two  one- 
hour  presentations  at  an  industry  conference. 

No  doubt  about  it:  Carlstead  was  nervous.  But  she 
fought  back  by  preparing  like  crazy.  It  went  well 
enough.  “I  didn’t  get  rave  reviews,  but  nobody  hated 
it,  either,”  Carlstead  says.  Since  then,  she  has  given 
other  presentations,  including  a  three  day  course. 
Each  time,  she  has  found  that  mastering  the  material 
is  key.  “You’ve  got  to  know  your  stuff,  and  you’ve  got 
to  be  confident  you  know  it,”  she  says. 

Know  whom  you’re  talking  to.  Say  you’re  giving 
a  presentation  on  the  new  predictive  dialer  system 
that  has  been  purchased  for  your  company’s  customer 
service  department.  What  you  say  depends  on  whom 
you  will  be  addressing:  Part-time  staff  who  use  the 

Continued  on  page  50 
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system  don’t  need  to  hear  the  technical 
details  that  your  IT  co-workers  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  know.  “You’ve  got  to  understand 
the  level  of  your  audience,”  Salatino  says. 

You  also  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
business  vs.  technical  perspective  of 
your  audience.  A  bunch  of  techies  may 
not  care  about  the  bottom  line,  but  if 
you’re  talking  to  the  business  side,  avoid 
the  techno-babble  and  spell  out  the 
business  benefit,  such  as  cost  savings, 
shorter  production  cycles  and  so  on. 

If  you’re  speaking  to  a  technical  audi¬ 
ence,  go  ahead  and  get  technical  —  but 
remember  that  you  still  have  to  be  clear. 
“Be  visual  wherever  possible,”  Salatino 
suggests.  Use  slides  or  a  whiteboard  to 
show  code  structures  or  to  map  out 
technical  details,  but  only  if  that’s  what 
your  audience  wants  to  hear.  “Break  it 
apart  so  it’s  easy  to  digest,”  she  says. 

Practice,  practice,  practice.  And 
then  practice  some  more. 

Dave  Smith,  a  1995  graduate  of  Duke 
University,  is  one  of  those  rare  birds: 
He’s  a  natural  when  it  comes  to  giving 
speeches.  Yet  he  knows  that  practice  is 
key  if  you  want  your  presentation  to 
come  off  without  a  hitch.  Smith,  who 
recently  started  his  own  company  in 
New  York  to  coach  executives  at  high- 
tech  companies,  says  he  advises  his 
clients  to  practice  their  speeches  in 


Wi  m  '  t 

For  most  people,  public  speaking  is 
an  acquired  skill;  few  of  us  are  born 
with  it.  If  you  need  to  brush  up  on  your 
presentation  skills,  here  are  a  few 
ways  to  go  about  it: 

■  READ  UP  ON  IT.  A  great  choice  is 
How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
People,  first  written  by  Dale  Carnegie 
in  1937  but  still  relevant  today.  If 
you’re  really  nervous  about  speaking, 
pick  up  No  More  Butterflies:  Over¬ 
coming  Stagefright,  Shyness,  Interview 
Anxiety  and  Fear  of  Public  Speaking, 
by  Peter  Desberg,  Ph.D.  (New 
Harbinger  Publications  Inc.  1998). 

■  TAKE  A  CLASS.  Many  college 
extension  programs,  particularly  those 
with  business  classes,  offer  classes  in 
public  speaking. 

■  JOIN  A  CLUB.  Public-speaking 


front  of  a  video  camera.  “It’s  the  best 
possible  way  to  critique  yourself,”  says 
Smith,  president  of  ZanyMarketing. 

He  also  suggests  practicing  your 
speech  in  front  of  a  small,  friendly  audi¬ 
ence,  rather  than  a  larger,  more  critical 
group. 

That  was  something  Carlstead 
learned  after  she  gave  her  first  presenta¬ 
tion.  “The  one  thing  I  didn’t  do  that  I’ve 
done  subsequently  was  to  do  a  dry  run,” 
she  says.  Now  that  she  does  it,  “it  really 
makes  a  difference,”  she  says. 


Learn  the  company  style.  Until  the 
mid-1980s,  the  formal,  polished  presen¬ 
tation  ruled.  Since  then,  however,  as 
sneaker-clad  23-year-olds  have  launched 
wildly  successful  Internet  companies 
and  billionaire  CEOs  have  swapped 
pinstripes  for  khakis,  presentations  have 
become  more  informal,  says  Pat  Kirk¬ 
land,  a  business  consultant  and  presi¬ 
dent-founder  of  Skills  for  Success  Inc.  in 


clubs  such  as  Toastmasters 
International  ( www.toastmasters.com) 
provide  forums  to  practice  giving  pre¬ 
sentations  on  a  regular  basis. 

■  ENROLL  IN  A  WORKSHOP.  Com¬ 
panies  across  the  U.S.,  including  Dale 
Carnegie  and  Associates  Inc. 
(www.dale-carnegie.com),  offer  presen¬ 
tation  workshops.  Ask  your  college 
career  offices  or  corporate  human 
resources  manager  about  workshops 

in  your  area. 

■  HIRE  A  SPEECH  COACH.  This  can 
be  costly,  but  if  the  stakes  are  high,  a 
speech  coach  can  give  intense,  one- 
on-one  help.  For  a  referral,  check  with 
a  career  counselor  or  human  resources 
manager  or  ask  really  great  speakers 
for  the  names  of  their  coaches  — 
chances  are  they’ve  used  them. 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  In  informal  presenta¬ 
tions,  speakers  appear  more  relaxed, 
may  keep  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
while  presenting  and  may  banter  with 
their  audience  more  than  in  a  formal 
speech.  Tikewise,  their  slide  shows  may 
be  more  vibrant. 

Neither  style  is  better  than  the  other, 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  if  you  work  for 
an  informal  company,  formal  presenta¬ 
tions  will  go  over  like  a  lead  balloon,  and 
vice  versa.  “When  you  go  into  a  compa¬ 
ny,  watch  key  speakers,”  Kirkland  says. 


“Watch  to  see  their  style.”  Remember, 
being  more  relaxed  and  casual  doesn’t 
mean  being  less  prepared  —  you  still 
have  to  know  your  stuff. 

Prepare  memorable  slides.  If  your 
presentation  requires  slides,  you  can  use 
presentation  software  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  PowerPoint  or  Software  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.’s  Harvard  Graphics  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  professional  slide  show.  The  trick 
is  to  make  slides  that  add  to  your  pre¬ 
sentation  rather  than  detract  from  it, 
says  Dori  Thornhill,  owner  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  consulting  company  TSH  Mar¬ 
keting  Group  in  Austin.  Thornhill 
works  with  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  helps  companies  get  venture- capi¬ 
tal  funding.  She  coaches  young  people 
on  preparing  PowerPoint  presentations 
to  show  to  venture  capitalists. 

The  biggest  mistake  young  people 
make  with  slides  is  putting  too  many 
words  on  them,  Thornhill  says.  “Too 
many  words  distract  from  your  message. 
You  don’t  want  to  have  your  whole 
speech  up  there  on  the  screen.” 

Engineers,  programmers  and  other 
high-tech  experts  also  are  more  likely  to 
fill  their  slides  with  too  much  technical 
information.  If  you  really  need  to  go  into 
detail,  do  it  in  a  handout.  And  double- 
check  spelling,  grammar  and  punctua¬ 
tion.  Nothing  weakens  your  credibility 
faster  than  an  obvious  spelling  error. 

Continued  on  page  52 


“You’ve  got  to  know  your  stuff, 
and  you’ve  got  to  be  confident 
you  know  it.” 

Sara  Carlstead,  IBM  software  engineer 
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USAA  is  a  worldwide  insurance  and  diversified  financial  services  association.  For 
more  than  75  years.  USAA  has  earned  a  reputation  for  superior  products  and 
services,  exceptional  customer  service  and  quality  employee  work  life  and  benefits. 
Headquartered  in  San  Antonio,  this  Fortune  500  corporation  serves  over  3  million 
members.  Recently,  ComputerWorld  Magazine  listed  USAA  in  the  “Premier  100” 
Companies  and  as  one  of  the  “100  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IS”.  In  1998,  Fortune 
and  Working  Mother  Magazines  chose  USAA  as  one  of  the  "  1 00  Best  Companies 
to  Work  For”  and  Money  Magazine  named  the  Federal  Savings  Bank  as  “Best 
Bank  in  America"  in  1995. 

USAA  offers: 

Challenging  Work  •  Competitive  Pay  •  401(k)  • 

Excellent  Work  Environment  •  Continuing  Education 
Opportunities  •  Flexible  Workweek  •  Casual  Business  Dress  • 
Tuition  Reimbursement  •  Comprehensive  Life  and  Health 
Insurance 


USAA  IT  Company  is  actively  recruiting  for: 

•  Systems  Analysts/Programmers/Planners 

•  Database  and  Network  Professionals 

•  l/T  Production  Technicians  (Print  and  Mail) 

•  Staff  Analysts 

•  Mainframe  and  Client  Server  Developers 

•  Systems  Architecture 

•  Web  Application  Professionals 

Education  and  experience  in  varying  combinations  of  the  following 
required:  C,  C++,  Visual  Basic,  WIN  NT,  WIN  95,  COBOL,  PL/1,  VSAM, 
TSO,  Shell,  Perl,  JAVA,  HTML,  MVS,  CICS,  UNIX,  IMS,  DB2,  Oracle, 
Tandem,  SQL  Server,  G3r,  MSL-100,  LAN/WAN,  Ethernet,  ATM,  APPN, 
TCP/IP,  Systems  Management,  Tivoli  and  Project  Management 
discipline. 


Interested  applicants  please  send  resumes  to: 

USAA  ITCO  Recruiting  Office, 

98(H)  Fredericksburg  Road,  San  Antonio, 

TX  78288;  Fax:  (210)  456-5366;  or  Email: 
ITCO.Recruiting@usaa.com.  Please  use 
the  following  reference  code  when  submitting 
a  resume:  CompWorld  Ad. 
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Savvy  slides 


It’s  tempting  to  go  wild  when 
putting  together  a  slide  show  for  your 
presentation.  Dori  Thornhill,  owner  of 
TSH  Marketing  Group  in  Austin,  recom¬ 
mends  restraint  and  advises  presen¬ 
ters  to  keep  the  following  tips  in  mind: 

■  Use  graphs  if  they  help  deliver 
your  message,  but  make  sure  they’re 
readable. 

■  Use  the  same  font  and  type  size 
(30  point  for  body  copy  and  48  point 
for  headlines)  throughout  your  presen¬ 
tation. 

■  Add  animation  to  your  slides  only 
when  it  makes  a  point  —  don’t  do  it 
just  for  decoration. 

■  If  photos  would  add  to  your  pre- 

Continucdfrom  page  50 

Don’t  sound  like  the  new  kid  on 
the  block.  You  may  be  22,  just  out  of 
college  and  giving  your  very  first  pre- 
sentation,  but  the  last  thing  you  want  is 
to  look  like  it.  Many  younger  presenters 
give  away  their  inexperience  by  behav- 


sentation,  import  them  from  a  stock 
photo  source,  such  as  www.photodisc. 
com,  or  scan  in  your  own. 

■  For  optimal  readability,  stick  with 
dark  backgrounds  and  white  type. 

Make  sure  all  text  is  aligned  and 
spelled  correctly. 

■  Presentation  software  offers  lots 
of  bells  and  whistles:  sliding  type,  fad¬ 
ing  slides  and  so  on.  To  look  profes¬ 
sional,  however,  use  them  conserva¬ 
tively.  “Less  is  best,”  Thornhill  says. 

■  Talk  about  the  information  on  your 
slides,  but  —  unless  you  want  to  be 
pelted  with  vegetables  from  the  com¬ 
pany  cafeteria  —  don’t  read  them  word 
for  word. 

ing  in  “low-status”  ways,  Kirkland  says. 
“Low-status  persons  fidget,  look  away, 
fail  to  make  eye  contact.  They  create  an 
even  younger  image  of  themselves.” 

You  can  appear  high-status  by  main¬ 
taining  a  cool  stillness  while  you  speak 
and  looking  directly  at  your  audience. 


Develop  a  voice  of  authority  with  a  low 
pitch  and  slow  pace,  but  loud  and  clear 
enough  to  be  heard.  Pause  between 
sentences,  Kirkland  advises. 

Be  enthusiastic.  If  you  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  you’re  talking  about,  the 
audience  won’t  be,  either.  “Technical 
people  have  a  hard  time  with  that,” 
Salatino  says.  “You  need  to  be  passionate 
and  energetic.” 

Adds  Smith:  “Even  a  dull  technology 
presentation  can  be  made  interesting 
when  injected  with  some  personality.” 
The  same  holds  true  for  job  interviews. 
Employers  prefer  interesting  people 
over  dullards,  no  matter  how  technical¬ 
ly  skilled  they  are. 

How  do  you  inject  personality?  Tell 
stories.  Share  anecdotes.  Crack  a  joke,  if 
you’re  the  joke-telling  type.  Mix  in  a 
“Dilbert”  or  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  car¬ 
toon  with  your  slides. 

In  other  words,  follow  the  most  im¬ 
portant  rule  for  giving  great  presenta¬ 
tions:  Be  yourself. 

Kelly  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Contact  her  at  alicekelly@mediaone.net. 
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United  Airlines. 
World  leader. 
Technology  leader. 
Employee  owned. 
Really  making 
moves. 


Learn  about  the  career  challenges 
waiting  for  you  at  United's 
Information  Services  Division. 

Get  our  free  Quarterly  Technology 
Report  sent  to  your  campus 
address. 
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Someday  soon  your  career  decision  will 
stare  you  right  in  the  face.  The  more  you 
know  about  the  technology  of  modern  day 
travel,  the  more  chance  we  have  that  you'l 
decide  on  United. 


iJJ  United  Airlines 


Subscribe  for  FREE.  Learn  how,  where, 
when,  why  and  what  we're  doing  to  harness 
technology  and  cover  the  world.  Just  visit 
our  webpage  at  www.careermag.com/ual 
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IT  TAKES  MORE  THAN  TECHNICAL  SKILLS  TO  GET  A 
HIGH-TECH  JOB.  RECRUITERS  READ  BETWEEN  THE 
LINES  TO  SEE  IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  STUFF 


By  Alice  LaPlante 

FOR  SOMEONE  WHO  ONLY  RECENTLY  em¬ 
barked  on  her  IT  career,  Melissa  Wisniewski  certain¬ 
ly  has  her  ducks  in  a  row. 

While  still  an  undergraduate  studying  information 
technology  at  the  University  of  Toledo  in  Ohio,  she 
worked  part  time  in  nearby  Owens  Coming’s  IT  de¬ 
partment,  gaining  valuable  hands-on  experience  and 
earning  enough  to  put  herself  through  school.  Upon 
graduating  in  June  1994,  she  accepted  a  full-time  job 
at  Owens  Corning,  joining  the  all-important  world¬ 
wide  SAP  implementation  team.  A  year  later,  when  she 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  her  employer’s  generous 
educational  benefits  to  attend  graduate  school  at  night, 
her  managers  cheered  her  on.  Last  year,  she  earned  her 
MBA  degree  with  a  specialization  in  —  you  won’t  be 
able  to  guess  this  one  —  human  resources. 

That’s  right:  human  resources.  Not  computer  sci¬ 
ence.  Not  operations  research.  Not  information  sys¬ 
tems  or  any  other  technical  area. 

No,  Wisniewski  isn’t  planning  to  switch  careers.  If 
anything,  she’s  more  committed  than  ever  to  moving 
ahead  in  the  IT  world  and  eventually  hopes  to  move 
into  IT  management.  So  why  spend  two  years  of  in¬ 
tense  graduate  coursework  focusing  on  a  distinctly 
nontechnical  area?  “I  thought  it  would  give  me  a  bet¬ 
ter  perspective,”  she  says.  “Although  technical  skills 
are  important,  it’s  critical  that  they  are  balanced  by 
knowledge  of  a  different  sort.” 


Tom  Floyd  is  an  IT  star  with  a  business  degree 


Pay  attention,  if  you’re  planning  to  graduate  any 
time  soon.  Sure,  Java,  C++  and  Unix  are  great  skills  to 
have  under  your  belt  when  seeking  your  first  IT  job. 
But  these  days  you  need  a  trunk  full  of  the  “softer” 
skills  to  get  anywhere  in  IT.  Skills  such  as  being  able 
to  effectively  work  on  a  team,  negotiate  disagree¬ 
ments  or  conflicts  and  juggle  priorities  —  not  to 
mention  your  basic  project  management,  analytical 
and  problem  solving  capabilities. 

It’s  much  more  important  for  prospective  employ¬ 
ees  to  show  that  they’re  flexible,  eager  to  learn  and 
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can  “embrace  our  values”  than  it  is  for 
them  to  possess  technical  skills,  says 
Sally  Crawford,  CEO  of  Crawford  &  As- 
sociates,  a  Rosemont,  Ill. 'based  IT  con- 
suiting  firm  that  specializes  in  enter- 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP)  training. 
“We  need  employees  who  have  a  can-do 
attitude  as  much  as  HTML  program¬ 
ming  experience.  I  am  amazed  in  inter¬ 
views  when  prospective  candidates  as¬ 
sure  me  they  will  ‘do  anything’  but  then 
tell  me  they  don’t  want  to  drive  more 
than  30  minutes  to  do  it.” 

Crawford  hired  Tom  Floyd  in  1997  even 
though  he  had  little  more  technical  expe¬ 
rience  than  a  glancing  familiarity  with 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  PowerPoint  and  Excel 
and  had  been  on  the  Internet  only  a  few 
times.  Now  one  of  the  shining  stars  of  the 
organization,  Floyd  is  building  computer- 
based  simulations  for  ERP  training  in 
technologies  from  Oracle  Corp.,  Baan  Co. 
and  SAP  AG  and  is  spearheading  Web 
based  training  efforts  for  corporate  clients 
such  as  Manpower  Inc.  using  Java  and 
JavaScript.  About  half  of  Floyd’s  fellow  in 
structional  designers  have  computer  sci 
ence  backgrounds;  the  other  half,  like 
him,  have  degrees  in  business  or  liberal 
arts. 

“What  a  lot  of  people  don’t  realize  is 


that  IT  is  no  longer  about  sitting  in  front 
of  a  computer,”  Floyd  says.  “Especially 
when  you’re  a  consultant,  you  are  con¬ 
stantly  interacting  with  clients,  usually  as 
part  of  a  team  that  includes  other  pro¬ 
grammers  as  well  as  nontechnical  busi¬ 
ness  users.  If  you  can’t  establish  —  and 
manage  —  personal  relationships,  your 
technical  skills  won’t  matter  a  whole  lot.” 

“If  you  are  not  a  team  player,  you  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  succeed,”  agrees  Wis¬ 
niewski,  who  currently  is  involved  in  a 
worldwide  SAP  implementation  that  in¬ 
volves  daily  interaction  with  users  all 
over  the  globe.  She  has  put  her  MBA  in 
human  resources  to  good  use  by  helping 
with  Owens  Coming’s  campus  recruit¬ 
ing  efforts. 

Listening  carefully 

Owens  Corning  does  what  it  calls 
“behavioral  interviewing,”  which  means 
that  interviewers  try  to  determine  from 
a  candidate’s  history  of  past  accomplish¬ 
ments  how  well  he  is  likely  to  do  in  the 
future.  One  such  question  that  Owens 
Corning  IT  recruiter  Susan  Hatfield 
likes  to  ask  is:  “You  have  10  things  due 
and  can’t  get  them  all  done.  You  know 
there’s  no  way  you  will  get  them  all 
done.  What  do  you  do?” 

Interestingly  enough,  Hatfield  says 


the  answer  she  doesn’t  want  to  hear  is, 
“I’ll  figure  out  how  to  do  everything.” 
She’s  not  looking  for  evidence  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  pulled  all-nighters  or  did  mediocre 
work  simply  to  finish  on  time.  She’s 
looking  for  evidence  that  a  student  un¬ 
derstands  how  to  set  priorities  and  how 
to  negotiate  his  way  out  of  a  tough  situ¬ 
ation.  “A  better  answer  would  be,  ‘I 
asked  my  team  for  help’  or  ‘I  asked  my 
professors  for  extensions  on  a  couple  of 
the  papers,’  ”  Hatfield  says.  “We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  evidence  that  shows  someone  can 
think  things  through  and  plan  ahead  ap¬ 
propriately.”  Ironically,  students  might 
be  ashamed  to  give  that  sort  of  answer 
—  they  “might  think  it  doesn’t  reflect 
positively  on  them,  because  it  indicates 
they  failed  in  some  way.  We  think  it’s  a 
great  answer,”  Hatfield  says. 

Students  considering  careers  in  IT 
consulting  should  keep  in  mind  that 
good  interviewing  skills  not  only  will 
get  them  a  job,  but  also  will  be  an  asset 
within  that  job.  “We  look  for  presenta¬ 
tion  skills.  We’re  always  asking  our¬ 
selves,  Will  this  person  be  comfortable 
going  from  interview  to  interview  and 
know  how  to  present  himself  or  herself 
successfully  to  our  clients?”  (see  “IT’s 
Showtime,”  page  49)  says  Ernie  Paolini, 
a  regional  recruiting  manager  at  Com¬ 
puter  People  Inc.  in  Claymont,  Del.,  an 
IT  consulting  firm  that  sends  workers 
out  to  long-term  corporate  projects.  “In 
consulting,  if  someone  is  with  us  for  10 
years  they  will  go  through,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  eight  or  nine  different  inter¬ 
views,  so  this  sort  of  skill  is  a  huge  plus.” 

In  interviews,  Crawford  often  asks 
candidates,  “If  you  could  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  describe  the  perfect  job,  what 
would  it  be?”  In  their  answers,  “candi¬ 
dates  will  generally  lead  with  what’s 
most  important  to  them  from  a  personal, 
not  simply  professional,  point  of  view,” 
she  says.  At  that  point  you  can  begin  to 
take  measure  of  their  true  values  and  de¬ 
termine  if  they  will  fit  in. 

IT  employers  aren’t  looking  for  per¬ 
fection  straight  out  of  college.  They’re 
not  necessarily  expecting  the  most  pol¬ 
ished,  suave  and  politically  savvy  candi¬ 
dates.  “You  can’t  accelerate  maturation,” 
declares  David  Foote,  a  principal  at 
Cromwell  Foote  LLC  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  a  consulting  firm  that  specializes  f 
in  IT  employment  trends.  “At  age  25,  a 
how  much  do  you  know?  You’re  likely  to  1 
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“What  a  lot  of  people  don’t 
realize  is  that  IT  is  no  longer 
about  sitting  in  front  of  a 

computer.”  Tom  Floyd ,  Crawford  &  Associates 


step  on  a  lot  of  land  mines.”  Employers 
should  take  that  into  account  —  they 
should  be  aware  that  they  will  need  to 
provide  additional  support  and  training 
even  to  the  most  promising  candidates. 
Indeed,  Foote  believes  that  the  savviest 
IT  employers  have  formal  mentoring 
programs  in  which  a  more  experienced 
employee  answers  questions  for  and 
provides  guidance  to  new  hires.  “Most 
of  the  time,  the  questions  that  arise 
aren’t  technical  but  organizational,” 
Foote  says. 

Erin  Eggert  was  “one  of  those  liberal 
arts  students  who  got  out  of  school  and 
had  no  idea  what  they  were  going  to  do,” 
she  says  ruefully.  Now  a  senior  systems 
analyst  at  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance  Co.  in  Boston,  she’s  adamant  that 
one  doesn’t  have  to  have  a  computer  sci- 
ence  degree  to  succeed  in  IT.  The  fact  is, 
every  IT  consulting  firm  and  every  IT  de¬ 
partment  needs  workers  with  good  ana¬ 
lytical  and  people  skills,  she  says. 

An  aggressive  self-starter,  Eggert 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in 


Vermont  with  a  degree  in  history  in  1995 
and  landed  an  administrative  position  at 
a  local  IT  consulting  firm.  Before  long, 
she  learned  enough  about  database  de¬ 
sign,  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  Notes 
and  Microsoft  Access  to  be  sent  on  con¬ 
sulting  jobs  herself.  She  even  had  taught 
herself  enough  to  launch  what  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  exceedingly  promising  IT 
career.  She  has  had  the  honor  of  being 
invited  to  join  a  special  “rotation”  pro¬ 
gram  that  John  Hancock  saves  for  its 
best  and  brightest  young  IT  employees. 
The  only  liberal  arts  person  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  “this  is  my  big  chance  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  some  really  technical  things,” 
she  says.  “Although  I  don’t  think  I  ever 


want  to  devote  myself  full  time  to  cod¬ 
ing,  by  programming  for  six  months  I 
will  learn  a  lot  that  will  later  help  me 
manage  programming  projects.” 

John  Hancock’s  Resource  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  currently  has  eight  par¬ 
ticipants.  “This  is  how  we  hope  to  grow 
our  future  IT  leaders,”  says  Cheryl  Tal¬ 
bot,  director  of  the  insurer’s  corporate 
technology  office.  “The  idea  is  to  put 
these  promising  individuals  into  new 
situations  outside  of  their  current  areas 
of  experience,  which  will  help  them 
develop  to  be  more  fully-rounded  IT 
workers.” 

LaPlantc  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Woodside, 
Calif.  Contact  her  at  alaplantc@aol.com. 


Join  us  on 
an  HI  B  Visa. 


We’re  looking  lor  the  world’s  top  IT  talent. 

ATTENTION  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS:  IT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 


Eliassen  Group,  Inc. 

Information  technology  Consulting  &  staffing 


EOE/Member  NACCB 
SOMWBA  Certified 


Eliassen  Group,  Inc.  is  seeking  experienced  IT  professionals  to  join  our  team.  We  specialize  in  providing  top  IT  talent  to 
work  as  consultants  with  a  wide  range  of  Fortune  1000  companies  and  high-tech  start-ups.  If  you  are  currently  on  a  J 1 
Visa  and  would  like  sponsorship  for  an  HI  B  Visa,  Eliassen  Group,  Inc.  has  the  following  career  opportunities: 


UNIX  SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATORS  (Job  Code  SV1 15) 

•  Maintenance  of  Unix  operating  system 

•  Initial  and  follow-up  testing,  troubleshooting 

•  Flavors  of  Unix:  AIX,  SCO,  Unix,  HP-UX 

•  Experience  in  enterprise  and  multiple  servers  a  plus 

ORACLE  DEVELOPERS  (Job  Code  SV1 16) 

•  Experience  in  PL/SQL 

•  Written  store  procedures 

•  NT  or  Unix  Shell  scripting  experience 

•  Forms  development  4.5,  5.0;  designer  2000  and 
developer  2000 

VISUAL  BASIC  DEVELOPERS  (Job  Code  SV1 17) 

•  Experience  developing  applications 

•  VB  6.0  or  5.0 

•  Access  database  experience 

WEB  DESIGNERS  (Job  Code  SV1 18) 

•  Design  and  Implementation  experience 

•  Skills:  ASP  programming,  HTML/DHTML, 

MS  Interdeveloper 

•  Java,  Adobe  photoshop 

•  Ability  to  build  alterations  quickly,  operate  in 
team  environment 


WEB  DEVELOPERS  (Job  Code  SV119) 

•  Maintaining  existing  websites  while  working  on 
future  content  and  releases 

•  Assist  production  manager  in  cycling  projects 

•  HTML  3.0  programming,  Java,  Homesite, 
Dreamweaver  and  Photoshop  4.0 

•  Site  design  and  functionality 

Requirements: 

•  At  least  2  years  of  commercial  experience 

•  Experience  in  SAP,  Peoplesoft,  Java,  Oracle, 

Visual  Basic  or  Unix  Systems  Administration 

•  Good  communication  skills 

We  offer  the  security  and  comprehensive  benefits  of 
full-time,  salaried  employment  along  with  the  variety 
and  excitement  of  desirable,  cutting-edge  IT 
assignments  with  top  Boston-area  companies. 

Please  send  all  resumes  and  inquiries  to: 

Eliassen  Group,  Incorporated 
30  Audubon  Road,  Wakefield,  MA  01880 

Phone:  (781)  246-1600  •  Fax  (781)  245-6537 
e-mail:  tray@eliassen.com 


NOTE:  Please  reference  the  Job  Code  on  all  responses.  E-mail  responses  preferred. 
Additional job  openings  can  be  found  on  our  web  site  at:  www.eliassen.com 
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AirTouch 

www.airtouch.com 

Airtouch  Communications 

See  our  ad  on  page  19. 

Alcatel  USA 

www.usa.alcatel.com 

Email:  recruit@usa.alcatel.com 

Software  Development  Engineers  -  C,  C++,  JAVA, 
UNIX  OOD,  Realtime  environment,  IP  protocols 

Programmer/Analysts  -  UNIX,  SHELL  Scripts,  C 
and  C++  programming,  SQL,  Oracle,  HTML,  JAVA 

Alcatel  USA 

See  our  ad  on  page  43. 

Our  work  changes  everything. 

www.cadencecafe.com 

cadence 

Cadence  Design  Systems 

See  our  ad  on  page  12. 

Cambridge  Technology  Partners 

Fax:  617/374-2000 
www.ctp.com 

Cambridge  Technology  Partners  is  an  international  man¬ 
agement  consulting  and  systems  integration  firm. 

Cambridge  Technology  Partners 

See  our  ad  on  page  34. 

The  Heinz  School 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 

www.heinz.cmu.edu 

1-800-877-3498 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 

See  our  ads  on  page  40  &  45. 

Catepillar  Incorporated 

See  our  ad  on  this  page  &  28. 


Caterpillar  Inc. 

(309)  675-6476 
www.CAT.com 

E-Mail:  employment® cat.  com 

Caterpillar  Inc.  is  the  world’s  largest  manufactur¬ 
er  of  construction  and  mining  equipment,  natural 
gas  and  diesel  engines  and  industrial  gas  tur¬ 
bines.  Opportunities  exist  to  work  in  a  team  envi¬ 
ronment  to  develop  world  class  client/server, 
intranet,  and  mainframe  information  systems.  A 
wide  range  of  challenging  technical  support 
assignments  such  as  networking  or  database 
support  are  also  available.  Tool,  concepts  and 
platforms  currently  in  use  include:  C/C++,  JAVA, 
COBOL,  CICS,  RPG,  Oracle,  IMS,  DB2,  OOP, 
GUI,  Unix,  l-NET  HTML,  LAN/WAN,  TCP/IP  and 
Windows  NT. 


Compaq  Computer  Corporation 
www.compaq.com/jobs  Email:  jobs@compaq.com 

At  Compaq,  we  believe  technology  is  driven  by  innovative 
minds.  And  with  our  acquisitions  oflandem  and  Digital,  we're 
integrating  the  best  minds  in  the  business.  And  we  re  moving 
forward  in  every  field  imaginable:  Business-critical  solutions 
and  systems  integration:  industry  standard  computing  for  the 
Internet,  NT  and  Netware;  desktops  and  mainframes; 
System  Area  Networks  and  NonStop  computing.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  sends  a  clear  message:  we  plan  to  lead  in  the  next  mil¬ 
lennium,  and  we’re  looking  for  the  thinkers  and  doers  who 
can  make  it  happen. 


Compaq  Computer 

See  our  ad  on  page  9. 


Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 
www.cai.com 

Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 

(NYSE:CA),  the  world  leader  in  mission-critical  busi¬ 
ness  computing,  has  more  than  13,000  employees 
and  had  revenue  of  $5.1  billion  in  calendar  year  1998. 
We  provide  software,  support,  and  integration  services 
in  more  than  100  countries  around  the  world. 

CA  offers  its  employees  a  dynamic  work  environment, 
and  was  named  one  of  the  “best  places  to  work  in  the 
entire  computer  industry”  for  four  consecutive  years  by 
Computerworld  magazine,  as  well  as  one  of  the  “100 
Best  Companies  To  Work  for  in  America”  by  Fortune 
magazine.  Employees  receive  a  generous  compensa¬ 
tion  package  with  along  list  of  benefits  that  nobody 
else  can  match,  including  401  (k)  &  profit  sharing 
plans,  company-paid  medical  and  dental  coverage, 
tuition  reimbursement  and  tremendous  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Complimentary  continental  breakfast  is  served 
daily.  On-site  fitness  centers  &  Montessori-accredited 
childcare  centers  are  available  in  several  locations 
throughout  the  U.S. 


Computer  Associates  International 

See  our  ad  on  page  16. 


Countrywide  Home  Loans,  Inc. 

www.futureofit.com 

Job  Opportunities 

E-mail:  itrecruiting @ counfrywide.com 
Fax:  (818)  878-6616 


Countrywide  Home  Loans 

See  our  ad  on  page  10 


C.W.  Costello 

See  our  ad  on  page  40. 


Eliassen  Group,  Inc. 

www.eliassen.com 
Phone:  (781)246-1600 

Founded  in  1989,  Eliassen  Group,  Inc.  is  a 
national  provider  of  Information  Technology  con¬ 
sulting  and  staffing  services  to  a  diverse  mix  of 
companies  ranging  from  entrepreneurial  start¬ 
ups  to  Fortune  500  firms. 


Eliassen  Group 

See  our  ad  on  page  55. 


Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

www.ey.com 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP  is  a  leader 
among  professional  services 
organizations  in  delivering  the 
value  and  results  that  clients 
care  about. 


Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

See  our  ad  on  page  27. 


Federal  Express  Corporation 

www.fedex.com 

Fedex,  the  world’s  largest  express 
transportation  company,  has  IT  open¬ 
ings.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.fedex.com 


FedEx  Corporation 

See  our  ad  on  page  34. 


GE  is  a  diversified  technology,  manufacturing  and  ser¬ 
vices  company  with  a  commitment  to  achieving  worldwide 
leadership  in  each  of  its  businesses.  Most  recently,  GE 
was  rated  by  Fortune®  magazine  (March  1,  1999)  as 
America’s  Most  Admired  Company  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year.  With  annual  revenues  of  $100.5  billion,  GE 
operates  in  more  than  1 00  countries,  including  270  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  in  26  different  nations.  GE  employs 
276,000  people  worldwide,  including  165,000  in  the  US. 
To  learn  more,  visit  our  website  at  www.gecareers.com 

GE 

See  our  ad  on  page  35. 


Com-Pak  Services,  Inc. 

www.com-pak.com 

Numerous  full-time  &  contract  positions  are 
available  in  Moorestown,  NJ  for  IT  &  IS  profes¬ 
sionals.  Fax  resume  to:  C.  Allen,  355  New 
Albany  Road,  Moorestown,  NJ  08057;  fax  609- 

802-1900. 

email  to:  allenc @ com-pak.com 


Complete  Business  Solutions,  Inc.  (CBSI) 

www.cbsinc.com  Email  nfcg_resumes@cbsinc.com 

CBSI,  is  a  worldwide  provider  of  a  broad  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  services,  from  advising  clients  on 
strategic  technology  plans  to  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  custom-tailored  solutions.  The  company’s  ser¬ 
vices  include  large  systems  and  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  development;  Internet/intranet  expertise; 
Reengineering  services  from  legacy  to  client/server; 
Network  services;  Year2000  end-to-end  solutions  and 
Packaged  software  implementation. 


i-Cube 

Phone:  617-250-2500  Fax:  617-250-2501 
E-mail:  hr@i-cube.com  www.i-cube.com 
i-Cube  provides  unparalleled  technology  transformation 
and  consulting  services  that  transform  legacy  applications 
into  state-of-the  art,  multi-tier  client/server  applications. 
We've  found  a  way  to  unlock  the  constraints  of  existing, 
inflexible  applications  so  they  are  agile  enough  to  rapidly 
support  new  competitive  strategies,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  their  underlying  value.  Our  mission  is  to  create  a 
clear  business  advantage  for  our  Global  1000  clients. 
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1-Cube 

See  our  ad  on  page  19. 


KPMG 
Information 
Risk  Management 

Nationwide  Opportunities 

Visit  us  at  www.us.kpmg.com/irm 

Fax:  (415)  395-9926 

E-Mail:  irmrecruit@kpmg.com 

www.kpmgcareers.com 


KPMG 

See  our  ad  on  page  15. 


Lockheed  Martin 
Management  &  Data  Systems 

www.careermosaic.com/cm/lockheed/lockheed4.html 

Locations:  Washington,  DC  Metro  Area;  Phoenix,  AZ, 
Valley  Forge,  PA;  San  Jose,  CA 

We  tackle  some  of  the,  world's  most  complex  systems 
engineering  and  integration  challenges-throughout 
commercial,  civil,  and  national  arenas-in  areas  that 
include  software  development,  integrating  systems  and 

I  processes,  hardware  integration  and  logistic  support, 
modeling  enterprises,  mapping,  charting,  and  geospa¬ 
tial  information  systems,  large-scale  database  technolo- 
i  gies,  systems  prototyping,  systems  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance,  and  far  beyond... 

We  strive  to  provide  the  industry’s  best  employee- 
centered  programs-including  flexible  work  scheduling, 
tuition  reimbursement,  concierge  services  that  assist 
with  routine  family  needs,  and  assistance  with  emer¬ 
gency  child  care-plus  an  excellent  compensation,  train¬ 
ing,  and  benefits  package. 


Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

See  our  ad  on  page  Cover  3. 


Lucent  Technologies  www.lucent.com/college 
At  Lucent,  we're  taking  technology  over  the  top.  And  with 
Bell  Labs  as  our  R&D  engine,  we’re  changing  the  course 
of  global  communications.  We're  the  company  that  invent¬ 
ed  the  transistor.  Developed  the  cell  phone.  The  laser.  The 
communications  satellite.  And  we're  the  company  that  will 
define  technology  in  the  21st  century.  Define  your  own 
future  at  Lucent.  We  give  you  every  opportunity  to  manage 
your  career  with  exceptional  opportunities  to  advance  and 
make  lateral  moves  within  the  company.  All  in  a  collegial 
environment  where  you  can  turn  your  ideas  into  realities. 


Lucent  Technologies 

See  our  ad  on  page  11. 


NCR  Corporation  www.ncr.com 

ncr@ssihiringsolutions.com 

A  world  leader  in  full-service  IT  solutions  including 
ATMS,  scaleable  data  warehousing  and  professional 
services,  NCR  is  seeking  professionals  for  the  following 
positions:  IT  Consultants;  Software  Engineers; 
Application  Developers  and  Consultants;  System 
Engineers;  Technology  Services  Consultants;  Data 
Warehouse  Architects,  Analysts  and  Consultants;  and 
Technical  Solutions  Engineers.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.ncr.com  for  opportunities  available  nationwide. 


NCR  Corporation 

See  our  ad  on  page  15. 


PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  www.platinum.com 
800-442-6861  email:staffing@platinum.com 

PLATINUM  is  dedicated  to  helping  It  org's  worldwide  per¬ 
form  better  supplying  sftw,  consulting,  support,  &  educa¬ 
tion  to  automate  &  mng  data  ctrs  &  support  the  critical 
areas  of  IT  infrastructure:  data,  systems  &  apps. 


Platinum  Technology  Inc 

See  our  ad  on  page  39. 


PricewaterhouseCoopers 

www.pwcglobal/mcscareers 

If  you’re  ready  to  break  away,  then  you’re 
ready  for  PricewaterhouseCoopers.  Our 
IT  training  is  the  best  in  the  business. 
We’ll  reward  your  efforts,  encourage  your 
growth,  and  recognize  your  need  for 
work  and  life  balance. 
PricewaterhouseCoopers,  Attn.  CW-DL, 
PO  Box  30004,  Tampa,  FL  33630-3004. 
Your  first  step  to  a  rewarding  career.. .our 
Online  Career  Profile.  Take  that  step 
@  :www.pwcglobal/mcscareers 


PricewaterhouseCoopers 

See  our  ad  on  page  7. 


Principal  Financial  Group  515-362-0345 

www.principal.com  crall.louise@principal.com 

One  of  the  Computerworld  Best  Places  to  Work 
Company,  seeking  IT  talent  to  utilize  Cobol,  C,  C++, 
JAVA,  Visual  Basic,  Novell  Admin  and  more. 


The  Principal  Financial  Group 

See  our  ad  on  page  39. 


SBC  Communications 

www.sbc.com  email:  sbcempl@corp.sbc.com 
Application  Programmers 

These  positions  are  responsible  for  the  development  life- 
cycle  of  COBOL  applications  on  MVS  on-line  mainframe 
systems  using  DB2  databases. 

These  positions  require  experience  in  the  following: 

•  COBOL  •  MVS 

•  JCL  •  SQL 

•  DB2  •  Mainframe  Application 

•  IMS  Programming 

Application  Programmers 

These  positions  are  responsible  for  the  development  life- 
cycle  of  Powerbuilder,  as  well  as  C/C++  and  Visual  C++ 
applications. 

These  positions  require  experience  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

•  Powerbuilder  (5.0  or  higher) 

•  C/C++  programming 

•  Visual  C++  programming 

•  MQ  Series  or  similar  Middleware 


SBC  Communications  Inc 

See  our  ad  on  page  22. 


Software  Architects,  Inc.  708-531-0011 

www.sark.com  email:  mslikas@sark.com 

Software  Architects,  Inc.  is  an  IT  consulting  and  training 
firm  dedicated  to  long-term  client  relationships.  Skills 
include:  Oracle,  VB,  NT,  C/C++  and  more. 


Software  Architects  Inc 

See  our  ad  on  page  40. 


SRA  International, Inc. 

www.sra.com  (703)803-1500/  Fax(703)803-1509 
email:careers@sra.com 

Become  a  stakeholder  with  SRA,  where  your  personal  & 
professional  development  are  continuously  cultivated.  Why 
do  we  attract  the  upper  echilon  of  talent?  Endless  opportu¬ 
nities  for  growth  and  advancement  in: 

HighTechnology  ‘Telecommunications*  Mulitimedia 
‘Marketing  ‘Business  Management  ‘Economic  Analysis* 
Health  Care  Management  and  MORE... 


SRA  International  Inc 

See  our  ad  on  page  39. 


Syncsort,  Inc. 

www.syncsort.com 

Syncsort,  Inc.  an  industry  leader  in  developing  state-of- 
the-art  systems  software,  is  seeking  highly  motivated 
graduates. 

Project  opportunities  exist  in  the  following  disciplines: 

Operating  Systems  Internals  (NT,  Unix) 

Client  Server  Architecture 
Graphical  user  Interfaces 
Data  Warehouse  Optimization 
Network  Communication 
Performance  Optimization 
Processor/Cache  Architecture 
RDBMS  internals 
SMP  &  MPP  Architecture 
Object  Oriented  Programming 
C++  &  Java  Programming 


Syncsort  Inc 

See  our  ad  on  page  36. 


The  Travel  Company  www.travelco.com 

Join  the  leader  in  leisure  travel  distribution  as  we  break 
new  ground  in  travel  technology.  Get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  with  our  exciting  IT  opptys.FAX:(561)266-0872  EOE 


The  Travel  Company 

See  our  ad  on  page  48. 


USAA  Information  Technology  Co. 

9800  Fredricksburg 
San  Antonio,  TX  78288 
1-800-531-8722  ext.83499 

FAX  210-456-5366  Email  ITCO.Recruiting@USAA.COM 
email  to  :ITCO.  Recruiting @USAA.COM> 


USAA 

See  our  ad  on  page  51. 


U.S. Department  of  State 

The  Department  of  State  carries  out  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
represents  American  interests  at  embassies  and  consulates 
throughout  the  world.  If  you  care  about  your  country  and 
are  interested  in  using  your  IT  skills  to  provide  and  leverage 
IT  products,  services,  and  solutions  to  the  U.S,  Department 
of  State,  you'll  find  challenging  opportunities  to  put  your  IT 
skills  to  work  in  the  Foreign  Service.  We  seek  a  motivated 
and  empowered  workforce  that  is  the  model  for  IT  innova¬ 
tion,  expertise,  partnership  and  customer  satisfaction.  We 
are  currently  seeking  the  following  professionals: 

*  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALISTS 

*  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALISTS  (Radio, 
Telephone,  and  Digital  Technicians). 

Positions  require  U.S.  citizenship,  worldwide  availability,  a 
medical  examination,  and  a  background  investigation. 

Please  visit  our  Web  site:  www.state, gov/www/careers  for 
details  and  an  application.  Or  call(703)875-7192;  or  e-mail 
at  imsmail  @  perreewpoa.  us-state. gov. 

Or,  write  to:  U.S.  Department  of  State,  PO  Box  9317-CW, 
Arlington,  VA  22219.  An  equal  opportunity  employer 


U.S.  Department  of  State 

See  our  ad  on  Cover  2. 


Xerox  Corporation 
800-355-0136 

www.xerox.com/employment 

Graduate  to  digital  opportunities  in  color  and  software 
engineering  a  Xerox 


Xerox 

See  our  ad  on  page  48. 
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Entry-Level  I.T.  Employers  by  State 


California 


Airtouch  Communications 

Cadence  Design  Systems  Inc. 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

Countrywide  Home  Loans 

Eliassen  Group  Inc. 

KPMG 

SBC  Communications 

www.airtouch.com 

www.  cadencecafe.  com 

www.compaq.com/jobs 

www.futureont.com 

www.eliassen.com 

www.  kp  mgcareers .  com 

www.sbc.com 

Page  56 
Page  56 
Page  56 
Page  56 
Page  56 
Page  57 
Page  57 

Colorado 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

KPMG 

www.  Compaq,  com/jobs 
www.kpmgcareers.com 

Page  56 
Page  57 

Connecticut 

GE 

www.gocareers.com 

Page  56 

District  of  Columbia 

KPMG 

www.  kpmgcareers.  com 

Page  57 

Florida 

KPMG 

PricewaterhouseCoopers 

The  Travel  Company 

www.  kpmgcareers.  com 

www.pwcglobal.mscareers 

www.traveIco.com 

Page  57 
Page  57 
Page  57 

Georgia 

KPMG 

www.  kpmgcareers.  com 

Page  57 

Iowa 

The  Principal  Financial  Group 

www.principal.com 

Page  57 

Illinois 

Caterpillar  Inc. 

KPMG 

Software  Architects,  Inc. 

www.cat.com 

www.  kpmgcareers.  com 

www.sra.com 

Page  56 
Page  57 
Page  57 

Massachusetts 

Cambridge  Technology  Partners 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

I-Cube 

KPMG 

www.ctp.com 

www.compaq.com/jobs 

www.i-cube.com 

www.kpmgcareers.com 

Page  56 
Page  56 
Page  57 
Page  57 

Michigan 

CBSI 

www.cbsinc.com 

Page  56 

Minnesota 

KPMG 

www.  kp  mgcareers .  com 

Page  57 

Missouri 

KPMG 

SBC  Communications 

www.  kp  mgcareers  .com 
www.sbc.com 

Page  57 
Page  57 

New  Jersey 

Com-Pak  Services 

Lucent  Technologies 

Syncsort  Inc. 

www.com-pak.com 

www.lucent.com/college 

www.syncsort.com 

Page  56 
Page  56 
Page  57 

New  York 

Computer  Associates  Int’l 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

KPMG 

Platinum  Technology 

Xerox  Corporation 

www.cai.com 

www.ey.com 

www.kpmgcareers.com 

www.platinum.com 

www.xerox.com/employment 

Page  56 
Page  56 
Page  57 
Page  57 
Page  57 

North  Carolina 

KPMG 

www.  kp  mgcareers  .com 

Page  57 

Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 

KPMG 

www.heinz.cmu.edu 
www.  kpmgcareers  .com 

Page  56 
Page  57 

Texas 

Alcatel  USA 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

KPMG 

SBC  Communications 

USAA 

www.usa.alcatel.com 
www.  Compaq,  com  /  j  obs 
www.kpmgcareers.com 
www.sbc.com 
www.usaa.com 

Page  56 
Page  56 
Page  57 
Page  57 
Page  57 

Tennessee 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

Federal  Express  Corporation 

www.compaq.com/jobs 

www.fedex.com 

Page  56 
Page  56 

Virginia 

Lockheed  Martin 

SRA  International 

U.S.  Department  of  State 

www.  careermosaic.  com/ cm/lockheed 
www.sra.com 

www.state/ gov/  www/  careers 

Page  57 
Page  57 
Page  57 
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New  England  &  Upstate  New  York 


Regional  Manager/Nancy  Percival,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701  (800)  343' 
6474.  Senior  Account  Executive/Nancy  Mack  (800) 
343'6474. 


llUtU/uUiLLlLC 

Regional  Manager/Jay  Saveli,  4100  Ferncroft  Lane, 
Bethlehem,  PA  18020  7617  (610)  867-  5288,  Senior 
Account  Executive/C aryn  Dlott,  (800)  343-6474  TDD: 
(800)  208-0288 


Regional  Manager/Katie  Kress-Taplett,  8304 
Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  280- 
5162,  Account  Manager/Pauline  Smith  (800)  343-6474 


Regional  Manager/Pat  Powers,  1011  East  Touhy  Avenue, 
Suite  550,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  (847)  827-4433, 
Account  Executives/Nicholas  Burke,  Susan  Hammond, 
(800)  343-5474  TDD:  (800)  227-9437 


Regional  Manager/Christopher  Glenn,  177  Bovet  Road, 
Suite  400,  San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (415)  665-2443, 
Account  Executives/Kate  Angelone,  Chris  Connery, 
(800)  343-6474 

Headquarters  Personnel 

Vice  President  Careers/John  Corrigan;  Marketing 
Director/Derek  E.  Hulitzky;  Operations 
Director/Cynthia  Delany,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01701  9171  (800)  343  6474 


GETTING  A  JOB 


resources 


SERVICES 

www.bridgepath.com 

BridgePatfi 

562  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
(415)  512-1900 

BridgePath  offers  free,  target¬ 
ed  job  postings  to  recent  grad¬ 
uates.  Job  announcements  are 
free  to  candidates;  800  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  use  the 
system  as  well  as  professional 
recruiters.  Almost  40%  of  the 
jobs  are  IT-  or  engineering-relat¬ 
ed;  most  are  in  the  U.S. 

www.iscpa.org 

Illinois 

Small  College 

Placement 

Association 

Warren  Kistner,  president, 
ISCPA,  Wesleyan  University 
Bloomington,  III. 

(309)  556-3071 

The  Illinois  Small  College 
Placement  Association  is  a  net¬ 
work  of  33  smaller,  private  col¬ 
leges  that  have  pooled  recruit¬ 
ing  resources  to  help  students 
from  smaller  schools.  It  helps 
with  resume  referral,  provides 
an  online  resume  database 
and  sponsors  CareerFests. 

www.studentsearch.com 

Student  Search 
System 

126  Greenward  Way  South 
North  Olmstead,  Ohio  44070 
(800)  625-4648 

A  placement  firm  that  special¬ 
izes  in  finding  employment 
opportunities  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates  in  the 
U.S.  Jobs  are  primarily  in  the 
technical  and  business  areas; 
service  is  free  for  candidates. 

www.urecruit.com/home.html 

University 
Recruiting  Inc. 

4962  El  Camino  Real 

Suite  204 


Los  Altos,  Calif.  94022 
(650)  930-4300 

University  Recruiting  offers 
on-campus  recruiting  and 
consulting  services  to  employ¬ 
ers  seeking  IT  graduates. 
Recent  or  future  graduates  can 
submit  resumes  or  visit  with 
University  Recruiting  during 
campus  tours;  service  is  free 
to  candidates. 

www.yapa.com 

Young  Adult 
Professional 
Associates  Inc. 

115  Jefferson  St.,  Suite  400 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13202 
(888)  USA-YAPA 

Organization  of  job-seekers, 
employers  and  corporations 
that  offers  help  with  resumes, 
networking  and  discounts  on 
products  and  services  of  inter¬ 
est  to  young  professionals. 

BOOKS 

www.bestrecruiters.com 

The  Best  Directory 
of  Recruiters 
Online 

By  Thomas  P.  Gove 
Gove  Publishing  Co.,  1996; 
$39.95;  (978)  957-6600 

The  Career 
Adventure* 

Your  Guide  to  Personal 
Assessment,  Career 
Exploration  and  Decision 
Making 

By  Susan  M.  Johnston 
Prentice-Hall,  1998;  $24.95 

The  College  Board 
©iiicfe  to  Jobs  and 
Career  Manning 

By  Joyce  Slayton  Mitchell 
The  College  Board,  1994;  $14 

Graduate  to  Your 
Perfect  Job  in  Six 
Eafy  Steps: 

Find  Your  Focus,  Motivation 


and  Education 
By  Jason  R.  Dorsey 
Golden  Ladder  Productions, 
1998;  $14.95 


Jobs  That  Duel 

Stick: 

What  Nobody  Else  Will  Tell  You 
About  Getting  and  Succeeding 
In  the  Job  of  Your  Dreams 
By  Charlie  Drozdyk 
Ballantine  Books  Inc.,  1998; 
$12.95 


Major  in  Success: 

Make  College  Easier, 

Beat  the  System  and 
Get  a  Very  Cool  Job 
By  Patrick  Combs 
Ten  Speed  Press,  1998; 
$11.95 


MINORITY/ 

WOMEN’S 

SITES 

www.ethniclty.com/ 

EthniCity 

187  Del  Canto  Lane 
Santa  Barbara, 

Calif.  93110-1803 
(805)  964-9393 

Alex  Rodriguez  founded 
EthniCity  after  discovering  the 
need  for  more  minority  candi¬ 
dates  while  consulting. 

Good,  comprehensive 
site,  offering  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  needed  skills 
and  levels. 


www.minority 

execsearch.com/ 

Minority  Executive 
Search  ine. 

Eral  Burks 
Managing  director 
P.0.  Box  18063 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
44118 

(216)  932-2022 

Firm  offers  nation¬ 
wide  placement  of  “highly 
skilled”  minority  and  women 
candidates;  in  spite  of  the 


name,  the  IT  jobs  we  looked  at 
encompassed  various  skill  and 
experience  levels. 


www.minorities-jb.com/ 

Minorities’ 

Job  Bank 

140  Carondelet  St. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
(504)  523-0154 

Launched  by  The  Black 
Collegian  magazine  to  serve  all 
people  of  color,  the  Job  Bank 
features  resume  posting,  a 
searchable  job  bank,  employer 
profiles  and  scholarship/ 
fellowship/internship  informa¬ 
tion.  Special  sections  include 
African-American,  Asian- 
American,  Hispanic-American, 
Native  American  and  Global 
Villages. 


MOREONLINE 

For  more  resources,  visit 
our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/campus 
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You’ve  worked  hard  for  your  technical 
degree.  (We  know,  sometimes  it  felt 
like  your  head  would  explode.)  But 
now  it’s  time  to  make  it  all  pay  off — 
at  Lockheed  Martin  Management 
&  Data  Systems,  the  premier 
contractor  for  state-of-the-art 
information  systems  (IS),  and  the 
preeminent  developer  of  common 
operating  environments  for  global 
command,  control  and  communication 
applications  (C3). 

If  you  hold  a  Computer  Science  or 
related  Information  Systems  degree, 
join  us  as  we  tackle  some  of  the 
world’s  most  complex  systems 
engineering  and  integration 
challenges— throughout  commercial, 


civil,  and  national  arenas — in  areas  that 
include  software  development 

•  integrating  systems  and  processes 

•  hardware  integration  and  logistic 
support  •  modeling  enterprises 

•  mapping,  charting,  and  geospatial 
information  systems  •  large-scale 
database  technologies  •  systems 
prototyping  •  systems  operation  and 
maintenance  •  and  far  beyond... 

Professional  opportunities  are 
available  now  in: 

•  Washington,  DC  Metro  Area 

•  Phoenix,  AZ  •  Valley  Forge,  PA 

•  San  Jose,  CA 

We  strive  to  provide  the  industry’s  best 
employee-centered  programs — 
including  flexible  work  scheduling, 


tuition  reimbursement,  concierge 
services  that  assist  with  routine  family 
needs,  and  assistance  with  emergency 
child  care — plus  an  excellent 
compensation,  training,  and  benefits 
package.  Interested  individuals  are 
invited  to  forward  resumes  to: 
Lockheed  Martin  Management  & 
Data  Systems,  Dept.  CompWrld, 
P.O.  Box  8048,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19101.  FAX:  (610)  354-3451.  Please 
indicate  Dept.  CompWrld  on  all 
responses. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


LOCKHEED  M  A  K  7  #  l\l 


Brad  Kinki  l  ur 
I n vestment  A  na  1  y  s f 


A1  Nathan 

( .awotrtor  Response  Serv 
Vgr  Senior  Anttl^Pil 

TKL  ii/ 4/si 


We’RE  an  equal  opportunity  employer  with 

UNEQUALED  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 


1  If  you’re  looking  for  a 
f  career  that’s  equally 

challenging  and  rewarding, 
|  then  you  should  definitely 
take  a  look  at 
State  Farm  Insurance. 

Because  we’re  offering 
graduates  like  yourself  a 
A|  variety  of  positions  with 
^  excellent  pay  and  benefits, 
as  well  as  a  number  of 
;  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment,  and  a  business-casual 
*  dress  code  at  the  office. 

I*  And  we’ll  give  you  the 
unequaled  opportunity  to 
enjoy  these  many  benefits 
in  the  relaxed  college  town 
atmosphere  of 
Bloomington-Normal, 
Illinois. 

A  place  that  combines 
small  town  charm  with  the 
social,  cultural  and  recre¬ 
ational  benefits  of 
jj  living  alongside  two  equally 
“  renowned  universities. 

All  of  which  make 
State  Farm  an  unequaled 
place  to  begin  a  very 
rewarding  career. 


If  you  re  majoring  in  computer  science,  data  processing,  accounting,  auditing,  math  or  law,  contact  your 
Placement  Director  for  more  information,  or  write  to:  Assistant  Director,  Corporate  Human  Resources, 
Three  State  Farm  P!aza-Ki,  Bloomington,  Illinois  61791-0001. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies  »  Home  Offices:  Bloomington,  Illinois  ♦  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

www.statefarm.com 


\ 

STATE  FARM 


INSURANCE 


